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Late News of the Rubber Industry 





Rubber Exchange Finds One Tire 
On Hand for Every Car Rolling 


OTAL stocks of automobile tires in hands of dealers 

and manufacturers at the start of the present month 

were equivalent to approximately one tire to each 
ir rolling, it was estimated by members of the Rubber 
xchange of New York, says a recent release from that 
body, following receipt of preliminary inventory figures 
from Akron and other manufacturing centers. 

Tires in hands of manufacturers at the start of June 
imounted to 17,800,000 casings of all types and sizes, this 
report states. This compares with 16,931,000 tires at the 
start of May as reported the previous day by the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association, an increase of approximately 
869,000 tires in manufacturers’ hands alone for the month. 

Tires in hands of dealers at the same time are estimated 

uighly at about 40 per cent, bringing stocks in hands of 
both manufacturers and dealers up to between 24,000,0C0 
and 25,000,000 tires. Automobile registrations at present 
show there are over 25,000,000 cars “rolling,” based on 

government registration figures of 24,629,000 cars at 
» start of the year. Therefore, inventories at the start 
{ June for the rubber industry disclose that stocks on 
ind are equal to no more than one tire for each car rolling. 


{ 


\nd some authorities are disposed to reduce the inventory 

tal another 15 per cent owing to the number of unsold 
slow moving and obsolete sizes and grades in hands of 
lealers. 


Falls and India Unable 
To Agree on Merger Plan 


EGOTIATIONS between the India Tire & Rubber 
N Company and the Falls Rubber Company for a 
consolidation of the two organizations have failed 
approval of executives and stockholders of 
\lthough proposals and counter pro- 
reconsidered by the directors of the 
two tire companies, the stockholders of the Falls Rubber 
Company on June 24 authorized a recapitalization plan for 
their own organization that will allow additional working 
capital and enable it to continue as a separate unit. 


to win the 
hoth 


posals 


concerns 


are being 


The offer by India to take over control of the Cuyahoga 
Falls company on the basis of an exchange of ten shares 
of Falls stock for one of India was rejected by the Falls 


Rubber Company stockholders at a special meeting, June 22. 


In turn, they offered a counter proposal to India, which the 
latter rejected, according to an announcement by the com- 
pany’s executives on June 25. The details of the counter 
proposal were not made public. 

W. P. Cline, vice-president and treasurer of the Falls 
company, announced that the stockholders on June 24 ap- 
proved an issue of $350,000 7 per cent convertible notes 
secured by a first mortgage on the company’s property and 
convertible into common stock at any time within three 
years at the basis of $7 per share. The stockholders also 
authorized the increase of common shares from 24,000 to 
100,000, part of which will be available for the transfer of 
the convertible notes. 

Another change in the capital set-up was the approval 
of an issue of new preferred stock of $100 par value. The 
old $25 par value preferred will be exchanged at the rate 
of four old for one of the new. About 3,000 additional 
shares of the new preferred will also be issued. 

Coincident with the announcement of the refinancing 
plans, the Falls company reported that more than one-third 
of the additional securities were subscribed for at the meet- 
ing on June 24. The new financing is to provide working 
capital, permit expansions and the purchase of needed 
equipment. 

The first agreement leading toward merger negotiations 
between Falls and India was reached at a joint meeting of 
directors on May 28. It was said at that time that such 
a consolidation would give both concerns new outlets for 
their products and would enable the plants to increase 
production and profits. At the time of the first announce- 
ment, Falls common stock was selling at $6 a share and 
India at $60, but by the end of June the former had dropped 
to $5 and the latter to $52. Quotations at the end of 1928 
were at approximately $7 for Falls and $35 for India, the 
latter having enjoyed a sensational rise since that time. 


Hood Rubber Company Sales 
Show Increase This Year 


HE Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass., re- 
ports that April sales of tires reflect an increase over 
March, which in turn showed improvement over Feb- 
ruary. For the full year the tire department is expected 
to exceed results of 1928, both in dollar and unit volume. 
In the first quarter of 1929, sales of rubber footwear, 
which normally constitute 60 per cent of the company’s 
sales, were approximately $700,000, or 30 per cent ahead 
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of the corresponding period of 1928. In spite of this ex- 
pansion unfilled ordet at the end of Api | were about 
$1 000.000 ereater than a vear ago The canvas footwear 
epartment continues to run at capacity with the largest 
luctior ‘ f Vil sales sl owing a healthy 1m 
crease The nev introduced line of Raintogs, a type o 
wotwear wit tive npearance tr sue le. is reportet to he 
iving rood reception 
The financial condition of the company is reported as 
( satistactor Although the first quarter of the year 1s 
isually the poorest fot! Hood and, because of the seasonal 
ature of the indust ne uick assets show some shrink 
age. the company held its own this vear At the end of 
\p borrowings were proximately $1,500,000 less than 
year ago Rubbet chases to care for 75 per cent of 
is vear s needs ve been made under 20 cents a pound. 
Last vear sales of the Hood Rubber Company totaled 
$29 977.550. representing a considerable decrease under the 


1927 sales total of 7,700,274. Operations in 1928 re- 
sulted in ; $1.478.104 after writing off the 


Schoenhair Flies Goodrich Plane 
From Los Angeles to Cleveland 


r'TEMPTING to make a non-stop flight from lL.os 

Angeles to New York in record time, Lee Schoen 

hair, piloting the Lockheed-Vega monoplane of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company. was forced by weather conditions 
to land at the Cleveland Municipal Airport on June 22 
after having completed about 2,100 miles of the Grear C1 
cle course in 13 hours and 20 minutes He encountered 
further difficulties the following day in trying to resume his 
journey to New York, thunder showers forcing him to 
alight at the military airport near Du Bois, P: and a 
faulty take-off a few hours later causing the plane to crash 


wre kine the entire ship 
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Lee Schoenhair and the Goodrich Plane Which Was Wrecked 


ine, expecting t inc 
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that might and to 


23 Weather pre 


sent no ict es oht S ta i Clevel d, ex 
ae ay” ‘ ‘ , ‘ 7 
cep a ( L1i« Cipatead ta W l aill- 
tude of 1,100 feet, which he endeavored to maintain At 
Cincinnati, however, he was signalled that fog on the 
course to New York was unsafe, and he brought his plane 
down at the Cleveland airport in perfect condition. Had 
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not unfavorable weather intervened, he wou'd undoubtedly 
have broken Captain Hawks’ former record of 18 hours, 21 
minutes, 15 seconds, for the cross-continent flight. 

The following morning he resumed his course toward 
New York despite warnings that the weather was still bad 
over the Alleghanies and an hour out from Cle 
himself flying through a line of thunder storm 
bility was so low that he was unable to distinguish points 
on the ground, but he found the military airport outside Du 
Bois and although the rain was falling in blinding sheets 
he set the Wasp-powered Lockheed down on the wet field 
without so much as scratching it. 

When the weather cleared, he tried fo continue his flight 
He had the plane in the air after a run oi about 600 feet 
but when it was up about 50 feet one wing dropped dow1 
and the ship plunged toward the ground. Schoenhair was 
badly shaken up, but his only injury was a cut 
and a bump on the head. The fuselage of the plane was 
cracked, the undercarriage was torn off, the left 
shattered the and the 
wrecked. 


veland tound 


lhe visi- 


1 2 
mi tne chil 


wing was 
and nose propeller were badly 
\fter examining the wreckage of his plane, Schoenhair 
said, “I guess the only thing that I can do is to remove the 
engine and ship it back to the factory to be put in a new 
plane.” He declared that his failure to set a new non-stoy 
flight record across the country had not discoura; 
regard to future attempts. 
J. D. Tew, president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, was 
waiting at Roosevelt Field with other officials of 


zation for 


-ed him in 


the organi 
Schoenhair’s arrival in the plane, which was 
as the Goodrich Silvertown. 


known According to Mr. Tew 


the plane was surfaced with a rubber paint, recently devel- 
oped in the Goodrich laboratories. This rubber coating, hi 
said, gives a smoother surface and cuts down wind r 
sistance 
American Cyanamid in Merger 
With Kalbfleisch Corporation 
ONSOLIDATION of the assets of the Kalbfleis« 
Corporation with the American Cyana | Compa 
as been ipproved by the boards of lirectors « 
( orations, subject to confirmation by stockholders 
e Kalbfleis Corporation will cont é te 
separate org tion, and no change in the 1 remel 
~ ontem Te 
\t the same e. the Calco Chen ( / 1 
rook, N. | ne the large Cvyanan Co ny su 
( l er it it had taken ove 
simess Oo { lextile Chemical Co le 
R. | mn e su ir dioxide division of the King (¢ 
Con ot Bound Brook. 
Phe <albfleisch ( orporation. whi ybse ( s 10 
ers st March, is headed by Harry | S 
esident of the Crown Chemical & Color Company. ar 
inufactures emicals for paper making, textiles, rubb 
d other purposes at six plants located in various sectior 
of the count: Che Kalbfleisch Corporation also main 
tains and operates ore mines and a plant in Dut Gjuiat 
\s a rule, the Kalbfleisch Corporation has not issued state 
ments of its financial affairs, but its common -stor son 
nual basis of $6, having paid $1.50 quarterly up to 
frst quarter of the present year. 
lhe American Cyanamid Company is a large manufa 
turer of mining and industrial chemicals and fertilize 


materials, including sulphur, rubber chemicals and acceler 
tors. It is also a producer of cyanides, sulphuric and phos 
phoric acid, ammonia, pressiates, etc., with plants in t 


nited States, Canada and Spain. 
The two companies use some of the same basic mz 
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their operations, and this reorganization will create ad- 
intages through consolidation of plant facilities, research 
d technical developments. No announcement has as yet 
en made of the terms of the financing involved in the 
rger. 

The American Cyanamid Company, incorporated in 
107, is capitalized through an authorized issue of $8,000,- 
1), consisting of $1,600,000 Class A and $6,400,000 Class 
common shares, and $10,000,000 6 per cent cumulative 
The common shares originally had a par value 

$100, which was reduced in 1926 to $20. Voting power 

vested exclusively in the Class A shares. The company’s 
sales in 1927 reached $11,594,617, leaving a balance avail- 

e for dividends of $1,356,231. During that year it earned 
$24.24 a share on the preferred and $3.09 on the common. 
lhe last consolidated balance sheet showed total assets, ex- 

sive of Air Nitrates Corporation, of $32,181,052. A 
wer subsidiary, the Holston River Power Company, only 
month made application in Tennessee for permission 
to erect three water power plants on the Holston River 
, cost of $35,000,000. 
W. B. Bell is president of the American Cyanamid 
mpany ; K. F. Cooper, J. O. Hammit, W. S. Landis and 
V. O’Daniel, vice-presidents ; C. M. Grant, secretary and 


ferred. 


treasurer. 


Automotive Rubber Exports 
Lower During Month of May 


HE value of all types of American casings, tubes, 
solid tires, sundries and repair materials exported dur- 
ing the month of May totaled $3,825,972, as com- 
. $4.017.441 for April. The 


s usual, consisted of auto- 


ared with an aggregate ot 
ereater part of the May exports, a 
mobile casings other than truck and bus casings 6 inches in 
size or larger. In this class, 211,207 casings were exported 
a value of $2,213,421. The 
casings of this type was Brazil, which took 15.418 with 
Following Brazil in rank were Japan, 


largest single customer 


ilue of $136,177. 


enmark, Spain, Cuba and Argentina. 
ruck and bus casings 6 inches or over exported during 
totaled 31,602, valued at $907,690, with Spain again 
t customer by taking 3,212 casings worth $209,017. 
ube exports were valued at $294.891. with Cuba 
ou lar’ (cher casings and tubes « 
| were \ eC $10,233, automotive solid tires at 
$205,224, other solid tires at $40,694, and tire sundries and 
iterials at $153,819 
value of all types of rubber boots, rubber shoes, 
a rubber sf led shoes, rubber eels and rubber soles 
( luris lay amounted to $866,168, of which 
- rubles r soled shoes were represented by $517,951. 
L nite Kingdom was our chief customer for rubber 
d took the largest number of rubber shoes, while 
vas our first market for canvas rubber-soled shoes 


customer for rubber shoes in respect to 


ar value Canada was the principal destination fo1 


erican shipments of rubber soles and heels. 


Chile led ther countries in imports of American 
ber belting, while the United Kingdom was first in rub- 
hose otal May exports of the former amounted to 


23,407, and shipments of the latter aggregated $272,269. 

During May, 2,909,131 pounds of reclaimed rubber 
re exported from the United States with a value of 
11,060. Of this total, Canada received 2,051,008 pounds, 
lued at $148,495. Scrap and old rubber exported 
iounted to 4,585,130 pounds, with a value of $216,220. 
rance was the chief recipient of this commodity, taking 
valued at $68,867, while Spain followed 
1,015,532 pounds, worth 


655,280 pounds, 
ose behind with shipments of 
53,047. 
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Begin First Survey of 
Dealers’ Footwear Stocks 


ITH the co-operation of the Rubber Manufacturers 

Association, the United States Departient of Com- 

merce is now undertaking the first comprehensive 
survey of dealers’ stocks of rubber footwear. CQuestion- 
naire forms have gone out to retailers throughout the 
country, asking for a detailed report on their inventories as 
of July 1, and a summary of the returns received will be 
published by the end of the month. 

Each firm or individual receiving this form is requested 
to complete it at once and to mail it promptly to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domes- —__—__ 
tic Commerce at Wash- 
ington. Seven different 
styles of rubber foot- 
listed in the 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF FOREICN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 
WASHING TOR 


SURVEY OF DEALERS STOCKS OF RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


ACH FIRM OR INDIVIDUAL RECEIVING THIS FORM IS REQUESTED To 
COMPLETE IT AT ONCE AND MAIL IT PROMPTLY IN THE ENCLOSED ENVELOPE, 


wear are 





questionnaire, including | [o,2°oy me rosrsce ws xequines. your muronr wi se weLD in 
rubber boots, lumber- a Mm CUTER ED Ie mT CeD 
mans and pacs, heavy . nae 
arctics and gaiters, light 

arctics and gaiters, style | “o-" 

gaiters of cloth, style ===. 

gaiters of rubber, and 7 —————— — 
light and heavy rubbers. | 22s see te pee 


For the purpose of the i 
report, boots will include 














all knee-high or higher | "= 

rubber boots, with no | a he 

laces or other types of | — — aa 
” | 


a 
= 


fasteners. The class of 
“lumbermans and pacs”’ 
will comprise all farming pacs and bootees, hunting pacs or 
hootees, mining pacs or bootees, lumberman over wool boots, 
and lumberman overs for leather tops. In the class of 
heavy arctics and gaiters are all heavy-weight cloth or 
heavy all rubber arctics or gaiters made with any type of 
fastener for wear over leather shoes. The light arctics and 
gaiters division will be made up of all light-weight buckle 
arctics, together with all high automatic 
Style gaiters are subdivided into two 


PLLASE WRITE NAME OF CITY AND STATE PLAINLY 


gaiters and 
fastener gaiters. 
classes, the first including all cloth snap fastener and lov 


automatic fastener gaiters regardless of colors and th 
second comprising all snap fastener and automatic fastene: 
rubber gaiters. Light and heavy rubbers, of course, in 
clude all styles which might be termed gum shoes or ord 
nary rubbers. Tennis shoes are not included in the scopx 
of the survey. 

Chere is space reserved on the blank for the dealer to 
indicate how many different makes of rubber footwear i 
handles. All information given in answering the questio: 


naire is completely confidential, as in the case of the tire 
dealers’ stocks surveys. 

Che Department of Commerce is reported to be using 
the mailing lists of certain of the larger rubber footweat 
companies in sending out these first survey questionnaires 
\s these lists contain not only customers but prospect 

is believed that they represent a high degree of coverage 
of the entire field. In the fall a similar survey will be mack 
of dealers’ stocks of canvas rubber-soled footwear 


Mechanical Goods Manufacturers 
Name Officers for Coming Year 


HE first meeting of the year of the Mechanical Goods 
Division of the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
was held at the Yale Club, New York City, last 
month. A. F. Townsend, president of the Manhattan Rub 
ber Manufacturing Company, was elected chairman of the 





of the United States Rubber 


divisior | W. Gussenhoven, 
Company, was elected vice-chairman 

[he following were elected members of the executive 
committee of the division to serve for one year: J. A. 
Lambert, Acme Rubber Manufacturing Company; A. C 
Kingston, Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Company; C. D. 
Garretson, Electric Hose & Rubber Company; C. E. Cook, 
lhe B. F. Goodrich Company; D. R. Burr, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company; A. B. Cornell, Hamilton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company F. E. Miller, Hewitt-Gutta 
Percha Rubber ( orporation ; al 1 J H. Cobb, New York 
Belting & Pack ¢ Company 

nce with the usual practice, a specification 
committee w appointed to serve during the ensuing year. 
| hose ppoimnt 1 to the committee were: \ \ Cosler, The 
B. F. Goodrich Company; H. E. Morse, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company; L. J. Howell, Hamilton Rubber Manu- 
facturing Company; |]. M. Cranz, Hewitt-Gutta Percha 
Rubber Corporation; W. L. Sturtevant, Manhattan Rubber 


Manufacturing Company; C. H. Zieme, Republic Rubber 
Corporation; and W. H. Cobb, United States Rubber 
(_ompany 

he existi recommendation of the Mechanical Goods 
Division, that August 1 be adopted as the opening date for 
each garden hose season, and the existing “Memorandum 
of Sale Garden Hose” were approved to apply to the 
1979-193 COT 

\ number of other subjects of current interest were 
liscuss¢ t some length and will be the subject of con 
sideration by members of the division pending future 
mecting 


Dominion Rubber Reorganized 
Similarly to U. 8. Rubber 


EFORGANIZATION of the Dominion Rubber Com- 
pany, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of the United States 
Rubber Company, along the same general lines as 


took place recently in the parent company, has been an- 
nounced by W. A. Eden, president. Following what is 
generally accepted 


as the assumption 
of control of the 
United States Rub- 
ber Company by the 
duPont 
the was re- 
organized into sepa 


interests, 
firm 


rate departments or 
companies, each di 
rected or operated 


by a general man- 


ager, similarly to 
the divisional or- 
ganization of the 
General Motors 
Corporation. 

In the case of 


the Dominion Rub- 
ber Company, Ltd., 
four general man- 


agers of as 


many 





divisions have been 


W. A. EDEN appointed, and 
seven general service lepartments have been created 
which may be consulted or used in any wav by the general 
manage! Mr. Eden | unced the following appoint- 
ments: 





George Bergeron— General Manager, Distributing 
Branches. 

G. W. Charles—General Manager, Footwear. 

W. M. Carment—General Manager, Mechanical Good 
and Sundries. 

J. A. Martin—General Manager, Tires. 

The general service departments which have been set uy 
are as follows: Finance and Accounts, Planning and Engi 
neering, Development, Industrial Relations, Advertising 
Purchasing and Traffic, and Legal and Patent. 

Other appointments include the following: J. M. S 
Carroll, general sales manager in charge of mechanical an 
M. L. Douglas, general manager in charg 
of tire sales; E. I. Cooper, general footwear factory mat 
ager; D. A. Fisher, factory manager, Papineau footwea 
and Rubber Regenerating plants. 


sundries sales; 


Goodyear Building Sixth Blimp; 
Appoints Collins Zeppelin Head 
the Goo 


NNOUNCEMENT has been made that 
year Tire & Rubber Company will construct a ne 


dirigible for company use, which will have a capacity 


of eight passengers and be approximately 50 feet longs 
than the Puritan type of dirigible now in service. The ney 
ship will be named the Defender, will contain 160,000 cubi 
feet of helium gas, will be 172 feet in length and will | 


powered with two Wright J-6 motors of 150 horsepower 


The ship will be of the type identified as “PA” 11 
military circles 

Meanwhile the Vigilant, the newest of the Puritan tyy 
of dirigible, is nearing completion and will be housed 
Wingfoot Lake with the Puritan and Pilgrim, the latter th 
oldest and smallest of the fleet. 
recently assembled at the naval base at 
is operating there in co-operation with the Los Angeles ti 
factory. The dirigible Mayflower has been flown to tl 
Round Hill Airport of Colonel E. H. R. Green at Sout 
Dartmouth, Mass., to be used in connection with the r 
search work of the Massachusetts Institute of Technolog. 
Studies in aerial navigation in fog, communication at 
meteorology will be conducted from the Mayflower, accord 
ing to P. W. Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire 


{ ach. 


Rubber Company and also of the Technology Alumni 


\ssociation. 
Plans have been announced 
dirigible hangar at Gadsden, Ala., near 


for the construction of 
the new Goody 


tire factory in that city. The hangar, which will be con 
pleted by August 1, will be 200 feet long, 75 feet high ar 
72 feet wide. It is probable that the Vigilant will be st 


tioned there when it is completed. Late reports place tl 
date for the formal opening of the Gasden tire factory 
july 11, the first tire from the molds there already havi 
been completed on June 22. 

Mr. Litchfield has announced the appointment of W. | 
Collins as gene ral superintendent of the Gor xlyear-Zeppel 
Corporation, which is building two super dirigibles for tl 
United States Navy, thus continuing the association b 
tween surface ships and airships. eraduati 
from Lafayette in 1915, the entire engineering experien: 
of Mr. Collins has been in the construction of sea goi 
first, with the Newport News Ship Building C 
poration and from 1917 on with the Bethlehem Ship Build 
ing Corporation 

\s hull superintendent at the Quincy plant, Mr. Collis 
helped construct the great airplane carrier Lexington. T1 
ZR S-4 and ZR S-5, as the two navy ships are designated 
will have approximately the same length and beam as tl 
Lexington, but will weigh only 110 tons each, 
the 36,000 tons displacement of the Lexington, an 


Since his 


ships 


as agains 
—— 


1 wi 


wwered by eight 600 horsepower motors 
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| Toxic Substances in the 
| Rubber Industry 


: PART 1 
: By P. A. Davis, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


{ssistant Medical Director, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
‘ pan: 
BENZOL 

Y 
| 4 ‘HE subject “toxic substances” is more or less a relative term, Benzol must not be confused with gasoline or benzine, which 1s 
ity inasmuch as there are many factors which might determine obtained from distillation of petroleum and is a mechanical mixture 
e! } whether the toxicity of any substance is sufficient to class it of the hydrocarbons of a lower series C5Hi2 to CgHi4. Its com 
y s an industrial poison. There are many such substances used and position varies at different boiling points At 36.3° C. it contains 
.s toxicity is diminished by the manner in which they are used. 60-70% pentane C5Hi2. Products distilling between 30°-70° C. is 
he first substance to be discussed in this series is benzol and the ordinary commercial gasoline. From the numerous solvents that 
; wn as a solvent. In the present operative scheme of the rubber have been tried benzol and benzine appear to be the ones universally 
. istry it is of vital importance, both as a solvent and drying agent. used today 

Be l, benzene CgHg C.P. is a chemical compound consisting Benzol is much more toxic than benzine and I believe that benzine 
: atoms of carbon and hydrogen closely bound in a ring will replace much of the benzol in use on certain operations in the 
, rubber industry, unless such operations can be carried out vunder 
7 CH his carbon ring may be classed as the mother Suction ventilation. 
. of numerous derivatives which are used in the In considering any substance from the standpoint of its effects 
. CH cH rubber industry and embraces solvents, accelera- ©n the human system it is necessary to know the chemistry of the 

ii tors. anti-oxidants and dryers. For example, particular substance and its modes of entrance into the human 
r - on ; ; system. The chemistry of benzol can be found in any good text- 
A AA A book on organic chemistry. 


The effects on the human system I will endeavor to describe 


VA after examining and observing about 7,000 men and women who have 
, +: r ' 1 


: worked with various substances containing benzol over a_ period 
Benzol Napthalene 4niuracena > 
12 years 
There are three avenues of entrance for benzol or ul other 
; y 1+ } hetitey ’ 
‘ tS SCS - substitu volatile substance into the body 
nec ; t 
1. Respiratory system 


2. Alimentary systen 
3 SI in 


NK 


C I Fo b ser boaee 
. < s a = A 
m \ , a , , : 
( \ Ee H Mo [he percentage which enters by the various avenues depends o1 
\ } the nature of the substance, but in case of benzol I believe that 
\ ce 1 . 


v am: 1)-95% enters by the respiratory system, Skin absorption is very 
®oluene Xylene Phenol Resorcin Nitro- Dinitro= inilin ms ; : ™. s 

— a benzene benzene small except in those cases where the worker habitually washes his 

hands and arms in benzol to remove dirt and grease. This procedurt 

MHL. should be condemned as unsafe. Some absorption by the alimentary 


iN \ A " system when food is taken that has been in lockers where there is a 

y pIO2 0; 0H m2 benzol vapor present. Some benzol is intermixed with secretion 
from the throat and mouth and swallowed. The greater the con 

: and the 


centration and the vapor tension the greater the absorption, an 


Kitro~ Nitro= Alpha- Beta-~ Alpha- Beta~ oF 
Anilin Phenol Kapthol Napthol Waphthylamine Naphthylanine opposite is also true. This can be reduced to a minimum by proper 


ventilation and supervision. The human body exists today as a 
defensive organism and is probably a survival of the fittest, there- 


— laid iaiiil - ae ge —_ 
rom these combinations innumerable substances are produced. , ; 
oak fore we are able to compensate and tolerate small quantities of tox 


Benzol, the mother substance, is a clear, colorless substance. Very substances, but when the intake factor is greater than the output 
tile, very explosive, and its vapor is heavier than air. It is factor the human mechanism must suffer. Certain individuals can 
tained from distillation of coal tar and is purified by re-distillation tolerate large amounts of benzol and they seem to develop an im 
79°-80°. munity against it or a tolerance for it 
here are several grades of benzol used in industry: When the tolerance is exceeded, certain symptoms develop and 
1. Benzol CgHe C.P. Boiling point, 79.7°. these are warning signals. The most common symptoms which 
2. Benzol—90% This is 90% of the distillate up to 100°. develop are outlined as follows: 
Composition—80-85% of benzol. 13% to 15% of toluene, 
2-3% xylene and 1% heavy residue. 1. Peculiar brackish taste. 
3. Benzol—50% This is 50% of distillate below 100°, 90% 2. Slight giddiness. 
below 120 Composition 45-50% benzol, heavy residue of 3. Unsteady vision and beginning headache. 
olifins, parafins and complex bodies and some toluene 4. Nausea and vomiting 
4. Solvent Naptha. Consists chiefly of xylene, a small amount 5. Dizziness—“benzene jag”’—odor of benzol. 


f toluene and thiophene 6. Weakness 
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Benz re \ efense against acute infections and 4. Frequent examinations; especially of the blood 
; at ' uch as 5. Substitution products for benzol when possible, such a 
; ; gasoline (high test), ete. } 
Proper ventilation is the great factor with any volatile substance : 
and in case of benzol one must know that the gaseous form is heavie: 
+ | than air and seeks the lowest level, often times forming pockets o1 
traveling to a floor below its point of liberation Suction ventilatia: 
—— ae: Z all the effect f henzens , at low levels is most efficient 
luly 1916-19, No. 1 Workers that are undernourished, anemic individuals, those af 7 
nereas puls nose bleed ficted with bronchitis, any pulmonary conditions, heart or kidne 
oe nfections should not work where the concentration of benzol is ver 
i B.] higl Alcoholics can tolerate more benzol fumes than non-alcoholics 
‘ Q , 
= \ll persons working in departments where benzol is used shoul 

1 f re er ee e dari have frequent examinations, by this I mean blood-pressure, uri 

Gastt test turbance analysis, blood counts, hemaglobin estimations, vision, sensory an 

| equilibrium examinations. These examinations should be made ever 

14 hrst stage ness and in later stages 30 to 90 days, depending on the concentration of the benzol fume a 

; t which the mdividual 1s exposed 

nen (Many thousand blood \ll supervisors and workmen must be instructed as to the physic: 

e of the main factors that the and toxic properties of benzol and see that the precautions are obeye« 
rel to show the effect ot Substitution products for benzol should be used in all process« 

i ee where it is possible without detriment to the manufactured product 

18 _ Proper physical supervision of the workers in departments wher ' | 4 

19 atin benzol fumes are at a high concentration will control the situatior 

”) Labored respirat n very nicely he following factors have, in my experience, given ; 

Phere Great develor cht icopenia and erythropenia with a very good working schedule. If, after examination, any of th 
slight hemoglobin reduct With increased absorpti this pro following conditions are present the individual is removed fron 
arcoaive ets worse and the following develops contact with benzol p 

1 Increased . 1. Headaches developing at mid-day and thereafter oI 

> Increased ery ;, 2. Visual disturbances (transitory ) 

Df aeetenewtnals 3. Increased blood pressure. 

1 1) a pment of fe transitionals \ point is reached where 4. Nervousness and a disturbance of equilibriun p 

the blood forming organs are nearly suppressed and new 5. Any of the following blood changes ) 
cells do not torn , upidly (a) Slight purpura or hemorrhages from mucous men ll 

). Decrease in coagulatiot branes or other organs. te 

6. Decrease in blood calciun (b) Reduction of white blood cells of 1,500 below v 

7. Decrease in antibody tormation ; Ww 

8 Severe decrease in hemoglobin formation with increase ot normal. ; . P tl 

hematin in the ut (Cc) Reduction in red cells 10 to 15% below normal ‘ 

9 The hegin endothelial lining cells to appear in the (d) Reduction of hemaglobin below 80% P 

blood strean lhe appearance of these cells indicates the (e) Slight variation in coagulation time ' ; 
erious if not fatal stage of the poisoning (f{) Any menstrual disturbances in female workers W 

10, Complete cessation of formation of new blood cells If close supervision is instituted these conditions can usually b D 

[ have observed in a few cases a condition of vaculation in the corrected by change of jobs and a complete aeriation of the humai 
leucocytes, but this is not a constant factor. It probably 1s due to system. However, the following schedule of treatment has worked th 
the inability of the cells to retain fatty compounds, and I believe that very successfully 
fatty substances are either extracted or prevented from forming in 

1. Elimination 
the nerve tissue, thus producing the nervous complex 2. Aeriation ‘ 

The effects of benzol are accumulative, more lasting and more 3. Treatment of gastric disturbances. ’ 
severe than those of gasoline 4. Treatment of secondary anemia. of 

Temporary exposure to slight concentrations of benzol or gaso 5 Supportive measures for the heart and kidneys 
line are transient and a complete aeriation causes the effects to dis- 6. Stimulation of the blood forming organs by use of iron con \\ 

. pounds, x-ray to long bones, liver and spleen substances a1 
appear. It is the constant absorption of sm+ll amonnt;s daily that Seed tennafustens hr 
produces the detrimental effects 7. Nourishing foods with excess of animal fats. ° cK 

When one is cognizant of these factors, what should he do to 8. Increase calcium intake. at 
correct them There are many things which he must consider CONCLUSION y F 6 

1. Is the substance being used of vital importance to the , ; , ' er 

adnate In conclusion it must be re-iterareq that benzol is one of th oi 

2. Can a substitute of equal value be used toxic substances used in the rubber industry. Its toxic effects ca 

3. Can ventilation be properly installed, and will it be economical be reduced to a minimum by observing the preventive measures out tO 

to do so? Sometimes money paid out for compensation is lined in this discussion. It presents a definite fire hazard and su 
greater than the over-head cost of installation of preventive because of this fact, it has been combined with other volatile sub th 
measures stances, chiefly carbon tetrachloride, which reduces the point of ha 

4. Is it possible to instruct the supervisors? ' ignition but adds another toxic substance which will be discussed * ch 

5. What is the co-operation between management and safety later ': 

department 

6. What is your competitor doing? es lu 

It is the concensus of opinion among industrial physicians and To Standardize Grommets f Ri 


“safety first’ men that prevention is an asset and a contented per- At a preliminary conference of representatives of manu 
4 « < - c . a 


facturers of hard rubber products held at the Bureau of 
Standards recently, the simplification of grommets was dis- y 
+“ aeikte : cussed. A simplified practice committee is being appointed 
nstallation of proper ventilation and safety devices ' to conduct a variety survey and from the data thus obtained 
Employing only healthy individuals on operations using 2 . . 
benzol. and preferably males work out a tentative recommendation for sizes to be con- 
3. Educational program sidered at a subsequent general conference of all interests 


sonnel breeds efficiency 
Following much study and experience, the following preventive 
measures are working very efficiently where much benzol is used 


eff 
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New York Rubber Division Group 
Holds Symposium on Ageing 


Accelerated vs. Natural Ageing is the Subject of Seven Papers— 
Present Test Methods Fail to Show Any Correlation as 
Between Each Other—Meeting Follows Dinner 


HE New York Group of the Rubber Division of the 

American Chemical Society held its second meeting 

of the 1929 series at the Town Hall Club on the 
evening of June 21. Preceding the meeting an excellent 
dinner was served to the 165 members and guests present. 
Papers and the discussion were given over to a symposium 
on the subject of “Natural vs. Artificial Ageing.” 

The evening was further enlivened by the admirable 
performance of W. H. Grote, of the Overman Cushion 
lire Company, who performed a remarkable experiment 
in removing signs of age from knotted rope, and the quar- 
tet of the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Company 
which at intervals rendered parody songs on a number of 
the well-known members of the Group. To the tune of 
“The Dummy Line,” “Johnny” Bierer, the inventor of the 
famous “bomb,” came in for a verse to the effect that he 
was getting “away with murder on his Boston line” and 
Doc Somerville was told that while the Vanderbilt line 
“was a red hot line” he could “ruin any compound with 
that Vanderbilt Line.” 

Aside from the good fellowship displayed at the meet- 
ing the papers read showed a profound study of the subject 
{ the evening and the discussion and interest on the part 
of the members demonstrated the serious purpose back 
of these meetings of the Rubber Groups. 

The meeting was opened after the dinner by Chairman 
W. B. Wiegand, of Binney & Smith Company, who spoke 
briefly on the present problems facing rubber chemists in 
connection with accurate tests on ageing and the inade- 
quacy of the present accepted methods as definite bases 
for determining results. He stressed the fact that, in gen- 
eral the rubber chemists were at sea as far as settling upon 
one definitely accurate test was concerned and said that 
for that reason the matter was particularly timely as a 
subject for a free exchange of technical experience from 
the chemists of the trade. He said he was particularly 
happy to announce as the first speaker one of the rubber 
chemists who had contributed so much through his inven- 
tions to the subject of artificial ageing. He then intro- 
duced “Johnny” Bierer, of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Company. 


Abstracts of Papers 


Types of Artificial Ageing Tests. Jonn W. Brerer, Boston 


Woven Hose & Rubber Company. 
It was pointed out that there are a number of factors which 
effect the ageing of rubber—oxidation, heat, mechanical work, after 


vulcanization and sunlight. No test could be expected to completely 


duplicate all these conditions. The four commonly used methods are 
the Geer oven, the Bierer-Davis oxygen bomb, the Fadeometer and 
Ultra Violet Light. The Geer oven stresses unduly the heat effect 
and insufficiently the oxidation 
pounds in which this test gives misleading results. The oxygen 
duplicates oxidation very nicely, but in no way shows what a stock 
will do in the sunlight. Neither the Fadeometer nor the Ultra Violet 
Light duplicates the effect of sunlight, and there is very urgent need 
for a good artificial sunlight test. It was pointed out that it is im- 
possible to set any definite number of hours in the bomb equal to 
one year of natural ageing, because the conditions of natural ageing 
vary tremendously in regard to both temperature and humidity. It 
was also pointed out and the results show that in five years’ experi- 
ence in actual factory practice we have not found a single case where 
the bomb has given misleading results and that from a practical 
standpoint it is very much worthwhile. From a strictly theoretical 
standpoint it does not accurately duplicate natural ageing. 


There are certain types of com- 





Correlation of Various Ageing Tests with Shelf Ageing. 
Swwney M. Capwe Lt, United States Rubber Company. 


The various ageing tests do not correlate closely with each other 
or with shelf or sun ageing, there is a large probable error. There 
is no correlation between cracking under tension in the sun and 
deterioration in the sun or on the shelf, or at 158°F., or in the 
oxygen bomb. Correlation involves the assumption that the deterio- 
ration curves are parallel. Such parallelism we believe does not 
exist. 

Good correlation is not to be expected between the various ageing 
tests themselves and between that and shelf ageing, because shelf 
ageing depends upon temperature, light, access to oxygen, tension 
on the rubber, mineral fillers, copper, manganese, or iron, and 
organic chemicals. In addition there are certain factors in the 
accelerated ageing tests which do vary and which cause wide 
variation in the results. The more important factors are: humidity 
and temperature. A properly compounded and cured stock will, in 
general, age well. But impurities that slip in or variations in the 
cure may well give bad ageing. The use of antioxidants are in- 
surance. Except for cracking under tension in the sun they make 
any stock age better whatever the impurities, whatever the cure, 
or whatever the conditions. This is a broad statement but we have 
observed no exceptions. 





Natural vs. Artificial Ageing. Sraniey KRa.t, Fisk Rubber 
Company. 

A pure gum stock, a first grade and a reclaim tread stock were 
aged by four different methods: (1) in the dark, (2) exposed to 
the weather, (3) in the Geer Oven, and (4) in the Bierer Oxygen 
Bomb. The results show that, for all stocks, there is no general 
correlation between either method of artificial ageing and either 
method of natural ageing, therefore a general statement cannot be 
made in regard to a time in the bomb or oven which will duplicate 
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After vulcaniz 


ll not tail by oxidation. 
itmospheric 


Lioweve tl end of the e stock will 1 
, proj inves can be duplicated by either er sheets are heated for 6 to 12 days in nitroge1 
nu ‘ rtificial ageing by either method pressure and at a temperature of 70 degrees C. irom which test } 
t be determin " tock It is also very it can be judged whether a stock is becoming unduly short and 
rtant that t met rtificial ageing be that will best rittle on natural ageing. : 
plicate t ind litions to which any particular - — - 
; Service Ageing of Crepe Soles. A. A. §S RVILLE, KX. TJ. 
Vanderbilt Company. 
Between Geer Oven and Natural Ageing of [he subject matter of my talk this evening ' pieces of 
& H. M. Sevrers, Le rubber which have possibly been kicked and k ibout more 
any rubber ever betore brought bei t t ta 
1 cr soles trom 


Correlation 

Selected Compounds. 

h natural meeting of rubber men, namely two unvulcaniz re] 
h passed their fifth ¥ service this 


t golt shoes whic 


mpt ' (jee \ 
my 
lizat were open t jections. It a pair of goli 
‘ } . ] r ' ‘ | enring h it - ] , h . - It bl ' 
re nowed i iss Ol tread pring, Naving covered in that time probdaDiy mol! 
in e typ iccelera { goli Uhey were stubbed at the toes and wo! i t the heels; 
t ume nature accelerated they never saw a Geer oven nor a Biere mb but trequently 
G e differ é were not s ilter rainy Saturdays or Sundays they were put t i big gas 
( ifference in degree of cor heated dryer d kept there overmight at a temperature possibly as ; 
4 7 
ised and if the Gee oven high as 140°F. at times. While there are no p r chemical 
ita erroneous con lata available on the exact rubber from which thos vere cut 
‘ ‘ properti ot five ars or more ago, the soles themselves rough a 
' { { etermine which fair ageing test; so last month they were pulled oft shoes and 
' € O1 ile prod ent to the lal tory tor examination. Ther mist got hold 
‘ pro ind to be { them ar mpared their solubility with that of pale crept 
cit Jue t the sort £ icet ‘ 
: ' , } 
effect ‘ 7 the ove! Che aceto1 xtract of the old crepe s irker thi 
test relat | standard rly three times as great in volume res 
f that the fou pale crepe \n was made comparing thes S 
( ' ( rrespond resh crepe in a fairly heavily compounded st 
‘ ‘ ires was made, dumb-bell test pi ces die | out te cure 
see is the same for both the new a1 e old 1 I t tl 
bh« ves tensile about 20% lower 


Standardization of Truck Tires 


t | il pert taking 
' i 
: Che Department of Commerce has 1 
ke a facturers, stributors and users of ind tires 
le la the recommendations for reducing the nd stand- | 
néecdiitines ohne irdizing the size f truck tires, recently 1 e by the 
; ' ct. and modulus Wivision of Simplified Practice after cot Wi l 
, 4 . . . 
t { ore ethcient committee tf leaders in the industry i hie ( mmenda- 
‘ ° - - 
f agres tions wi ecome effective September 1 nex esenta 
' that es of the leading tire manufacturet greed t 
t | Cal propel the pr IPOséE | changes. 
Ccoemeci Che principal changes will apply in the following dimen 
prope not show [on a nm for wid af ', ie a 
sions whi ( or width of tires ar minal 
™ wheel diameters as standard for flat b: t 
t ’ t | T 1 i \< 
phys pt ties Width of t Nominal wheel ) 
7 | i there S hes l nch¢ 
? * 
st? ; 1 “iT t je 
, 3 12% *14 16 2 
8 1] 12% l 
; 
Artificial Ageing ! Z *14 ] 
; "3 ( 1] 12% l 
| ‘ cert ( ) y 
ve | in tes itt | is es *17 
, elat eft 7 7 : 
= na nroved cto! 
ect ‘ tw mt iv £ e ain S wi n tiie toll W o ft t 
( ( test but Lv ed to show , - — s shall be st ; . 
t erator . By using 
‘ t relati I t be obtained \\ tire Nominal wheel 
in s f ¢ n modulus ches in inche 
‘ | ! t extreme variat the data 3 20 
> ] > ) 
ron these t conclusio1 t t t present J 12 ) = & 
t i ft md i! i ( ted geing can not be said t be i . 12% oJ 
antitative metl t can be expected to reproduce [The manufacturers believe that the above uN se tires 
intitat l ll r t pire met issociated wit tural ageing and the sizes marked * can at some future tin be ite Iron 
the n Ce gre L | properties nd it is better to tl list of standard sizes. 
eterm by ind pet ‘ t t t tive propensities of a stock with . . 2 . a - P ° ~ 
ae , aor R. L. Lockwood, chief of the division of the simplified 
regard to oxidi it r vulcanizatior \ slow oxidation . : 
t which has been found fairly certain consists in heating the practice of the department, announced the appointment of a 
sheet tf rubber in oxyag t a pressure of 150 Ibs. per sq. in. at standing committee of tire and truck manufacturers to have 
0 degrees ( period of about 6 davs. If it comes out of general charge of the recommendations and to review ad- 
es it can be fairly assumed that herence to the recommendation annua!!y in the future 
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Use of a Group of Performance Tests for 
: Evaluating Rubber Compounds That Must 


ol 
x% 


: ithstand Repeated Compression 





“" By Haran A. Depew AND E. G. SNYDER 
ly search s, New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, Pa. 





Synopsis 





a Test methods for the evaluation of solid tire compounds are 

id described in detail, They consist in preparing two test cylinders of 
d rubber 5 inches in diameter and 334 inches high for each cure, and “. 

‘ vulcanizing over a range of cures. One cylinder is tested by pound- 

ng with a force of 2,500 pounds three times per second and measur- 

) ng the temperature rise. Test pieces are taken from the other 


linder and tested for abrasion resistance, tear resistance, and hard- 
J } 34 te Pr . J oa 2794004 > 
ness. Accelerated aging tests are also conducted to determine the 


state and uniformity of cure. 




















Data is given comparing two solid tire compounds of dif 
sulfus nients fi he con lusions, although of interest, are secondary 
the evidence that rubber testing has developed to a point where 
iboratory can go a long way toward evaluating compounds for 
Tuy 





progress has been made during the past 











J few years in the development of laboratory testing methods, 


. ' and in the interpretation and application of existing test 
methods. At present it is possible to go a long way toward evalu- Fic. 1—Pounding Machine with Test Cylinders in Place and Indi- 
ating compounds for various conditions of service and this paper is cating Pyrometers Shown at the Left with Connecting Wires 
presented to show what can be done through the use of a group of Leading to Thermocouples Embedded in the Centers of the 
performance tests; one of which is a comparatively new test, in Rubber Test Cylinders. 


evaluating compounds that must withstand repeated compression. 


| tests used consist oft : . ' , 
1. An aging test, chosen primarily to determine the state of cure in the molds and a disk %4-inch thick of hard rubber compound is 
1 the uniformity of cure placed on the bottom. Loose wadding is packed around the cylinders 
i ‘ Wail ’ Vi . 


. . insi wood frame so that air currents cannot affect them ” 
2. An abrasion test, in connection with a tear and a hardness si! a vood frame hat air currents cannot affect them during 
test in order to understand it more fully. curt [They are placed in a cold press and given a cure with a ste] 


rise as follows: 


3. A pounding test in which a large block of rubber is repeatedly 
pounded and the temperature rise noted minutes 104° ( 
a aati ; +] ™ 15 minutes at 104° ( 
) In so far as the results are concerned, these tests are of minor ; ee 
nterest individually, but of considerable value collectively. The first 18 minutes at ( 
7) " 1 s to ( 
are well known and will not be discussed. However, the pound- _— : ‘ 


ill be described in detail since it is comparatively unknown. 


Che rate of cure of the compound is preferably chosen so that 


Uh rticular pounding machine described in this paper (Se the time for the technical cure in addition to the one-hour rise will 
Figs. 1 and 2) is similar to, but somewhat more rugged than on be in the neighborhood of 120 to 150 minutes. 
used by the United States Rubber Company \ somewhat different \fter curing, the block made by plying up disks is pulled apart 
¥ tedly « pressing smaller blocks has been described along the talced surfaces, giving test pieces 5 inches in diameter and 


1/10- and '%-inch thick, respectively. The 1/10-inch thick slabs are 
j Procedure used for tear and tension tests, both before and after accelerated 


wing; some slabs being tested at once and others after aging 14 


, —— as 7 a 1441 Siam & ted ; - . 
\ a cures cks, a little less all 9 MIChes days at /0° C. The %-inch slabs are used for abrasion tests, and, 
ete nd litt] t t] 3 incl oh nr - , , . , . , , 7 
dial @ a iittie more than v inches hig ire prepared. a hardness test is made by a ball penetration method, these slabs 
| | 7 > | 4 . 
Three of these blocks are made by rolling up a 3 nch strip of ire used for this test alsc 
rubber at the calender until the proper diameter is reached. The ‘ 
; . itil : ; ; [he Bierer-Davis oxygen bomb test is probably preferable to 
} ther three are made up by a more tedious procedur¢ Disks of ' , ; ' 
1 : , ‘ag eat oe : : the Geer oven test tor certain types of compounds, but for high 
rubber 1/10- and %4-inch thick and 5 inches in diameter are cut from , , : ; ‘ 
Bares ete Hp ; ; ne grade compounds, such as are used in this case, the results by the 
calendered sheet. These disks are talced and then built into a ' ' , 
ri a : ; two tests have been in close agreement and the more easily operated 
cylinder of the required size. For a mold, two ™%-inch plates are ; : , 
; ee ne I . ven test has been adopted. (It has been found that thick rubber 
i used with pieces of pipe 5 inches in inside diameter and 334 inches , , , , 
rte ; “< . : objects age more uniformly in the bomb test but these slabs are 
hig lwo of the uncured rubber cylinders, one made by rolling ' ' ne. ; . 
: P P - . . . ‘ sulmiciently thin so that this consideration does not apply here. ) 
| and one cutting out disks trom the calende red sheet, are placed . . i _ . 
Che other block, made by rolling directly from the calender, is 


tested on the pounding machine and the temperature rise noted by 
F. D, Abbot, “Machine for Testing Rubber Products Used to Absorb inserting thermocouples by the Ashman awl method.2 In this 





method the end of the couple is threaded into the eve of the awl 


American Society for Testing Materials, held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 24. O. Ashman, “The Determination of Tire Temperatures.” Bulletin 
t 8, 1929 The New Jersey Zinc Compa 
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needle and the cour serter 
is withdrawn 
It is essential In the wus¢ it 
machine that there s Id be at least 
the results btained b ita t 
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If the air press 
holding the block k 
blow in excess of this fig 
{, reservoir and air | 
B, piston with 50 square 
( location f th t 
hamme that 1 tr 
ing service The data ¢ t su 1 correlatior 
is obtained by comparing test ; trom tires (Fig. 4 
with wheel tests on duplicate Y ire clearly ff the 
curve but the results are quite sat \ t 1s considered that 
the tire from which the « det t not actually be ar 
exact duplicate of the tire us¢ re in spite of the fact 
that the two tires are from the same t. al it the difference in 
windage cooling tha t test the different nor 
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Laboratory Test.- 
Tire Test.- 


Laboratory Test, 


100 minutes, 2,500 pounds, 


Temperature, deg Cent. 


3 blows per second 


180 minutes, 4,800 pounds, 10 miles per hour. 


1 
awl 


pounding 
between 


corres pt ynd- 
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I } lest Cylinder from a Solid 
des 1S t effective the case of blocks t 
) ding machine 
Solid tires are cured in a mold surrounded by stean ereas 
these test cylinders, which are cured in a press, are only heat ym 
the ends d the is the consideration of possible heat loss from 
the sides of the cylindet [his is small, however, as shown by the 
fact that the air space around the molds was found to be at approxi- 
mately the same temperature as the steam in the press. The tensile 
properties at various depths through the test cylinders ar nitorm, 
Taste I,—Unirormity or Cure IN A Test CyLINDER AS SHOWN BY TENSION 
Tests BEFORE AND AFTER AGING ON SLABS TAKEN AT DiFFrERENT Deprus 
Parts Parts 
Compound UsED Br Wetcat Br Votrue 
Pale Crepe é 4 ) ” 
Smoked Sheet 4 ) 
Sulfur , 
D. 0. T. @ 0.5 
Stearie Acid 2 3 
Medium Pine Tar Oil : 4.6 
XX Red Zine Oxide 1680 
Carbon Black 87 
2 7 r par After Aging 
Depth into the | Before Aging 14 Days at'70° C 
Rubber Cylinders os -- 
Time of Cure at 141.5° C., o from Which Test pen 
Pieces are | Tensile EI tin - 
Removed, in Strength, | “tongation a 
Ib. per aq. in per cent . 
: ei ar 3150 500 1485 0 
3225 525 1510 405 
120 3100 450 1585 410 
" 3000 500 j 1480 390 
2780 505 | 1405 25 
| 2700 475 | 1125 40 
2910 515 1310 0 
J 2700 490 1300 ; 
| 2650 480 1250 
2395 440 1090 130 
0 w05 2120 400 ; 1000 150 
0.5to1.5 2205 430 1060 4 
1.5to2.0 2310 435 10 5 55 
_ 2.01030 | 2145 410 «| = 1065 150 
3.0 t03.5 2035 | 415 =| 160 ) 
' ; | 
0 t05 | 199 | 440 | 8¢ 145 
05to1.5 | 2005 430 985 50 
1.5to 2.0 | 1810 430 O85 150 
= 2.0t03.0 1910 440 | 1015 45 
3.0t03 5 1755 420 875 ) 


* The time given is in addition to the one-hour temperature rise 








both before and after accelerated aging. 
as that obtained with solid tires. 


The uniformity is as good 


Selection of Comparable Cures 


In comparing compounds, it is necessary to make the comparison 
at comparable cures, and this involves the choice of a criterion of 
The tensile optimum and the optimum area under the stress- 
strain curve are commonly used for this purpose. Another method 
is the amount of deterioration during accelerated aging. The de- 
crease in tensile strength, per centage or absolute, is not entirely 
satisfactory since the tensile strength sometimes increases but the 
elongation, on the other hand, practically always decreases. After 
weighing the possibilities, elongation at break after aging was 
chosen and it was arbitrarily decided that the comparable cure would 
be that cure which showed an elongation at break of 300 per cent 
after fourteen days in the oven at 70° C. This elongation is the 


cure, 
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Taste IIl.—Cueck Tests ON tHe Same CompouNnD Mabe AT INTERVALS OF 
Asout A MOonrTH. 
Parts Paats 
ComPounn UsED Br Wetcet Br Vorome 
Pale C 460 100 
Smoked Sheet 460 
Sulfur 37 
D.0.T.G 95 
Stearie Acid 2.3 
Medium Pine Tar Oil. . : ese¢ace 4.6 
XX Red Zine Oxide ‘ , 1680 30 
Carbon Black . 7 5 
| Tensil le | C | After 14 Days Aging 
| ensile 4 ‘om M 
Strength = Lends af - ian in Geer Oven at 70° C 
1s = & |= | Test Block | — 
nl fe l 3 |S | Under | 
Date of = | 300 percent | 450 percent [= [2 2500 Ib. Tensile | ls 2 
Test = | Elongation | Elongation |< Load Strength ¢ 5 
= | | a 
ver kg. per| = a — —__——| 5 £15 8 
em.| & és 2 
= | tb. per kg. per| Ib. per kg. per| = in _ Ib. per|kg. per) © 5 £3 
™ | aq. in. |sq. em./ sq. in. |sq. cm.|~ s] in. sq. cm.|= &|/<"s 
Now 5, ‘28 8) 254 178 | 490) 1345 94 | 2240 157 143) 83 | 0.46) 1 17 1245 | 87 300) 103 
Dec. 12 138, 2840 200 485) 1455 102 | 2475 174 147; 86 | 0.48) 1.22) 1330 | 94 | 300) 114 
an. .1 29 | 144) 2575 181 470; 1585 111 2500 176 | 158) 86 | 0.45) 1.14) 1365 95 jee 117 
e m" he comparable a one that bh by y yngati f 300 per cent at break after 14 days a at 70°C. This 
is a very arbitrary choice works well for this class of compounds. The time given is in addition to the time of 
mperature rise 
After po ver second with a load of 0 « 3 
TABLE | ARISON OF Four AND SEVEN-PER-CENT SuLFuR ComPouNDS 
AT THE COMPARA Cul 
4 Per Cent 7 Per Cent 
Compornns, Parts we r Compounp Compounn 
Pale Crepe ets 440 460 
™ 460 460 
5 37 4 
D. 0.7 5 f 
Stearic 23 23 
Medium Tar ( 4.6 4.6 
XX Red oO 40 840 
Red La j 40 840 
Carbor 87 87 
Load at | Good Compres- 
Am 3M ~ ont wich . a After 14 Days Aging 
ct , Elongatior Tear Temp-| Blocks in Geer Oven at 70° C 
| Test Abra- | erature 
2 per owt, |Resist-| Blocks ~ Tensile = 
t of | ance leg Strength rf long-| Abra- 
rn . r er per! Thick Cent < } ation, | sion 
cm 3q 8q. CM.) recs wall booed | per {kg per| per |Resist- 
sq. in. |sq. em cent | ance 
4 ] 4 505 ” 338 if 79 (0.350.890) 1445 102 300 139 
4 4 520 5 0 165 7 0.38:0.97| 1590 112 300 147 


average value obtained on test pieces cut from commercial solid tires. 
An absolute figure for elongation at break after aging rather than 
a percentage decrease is justified by the fact that the type of com- 
sounds used for this service will have approximately the same initial 
elongation. 
Using this 
ity of 


showing the 


s| able I I 
three 


data 
mixes covered 


criterion of cure, gives 


reproducibil three tests. These a period 
d 


of two menths and were good checks 
In studying soli d tire ‘compounds, a lot of four compounds, three 











Taste 1V.—SHOwING INFLUENCE OF CuRE ON AGING. 
| Bef ‘a | After Agin + 
Time of sefore Aging | After Aging 
| Cure at et \ — 6 = ’ ~ 
141.5° C., ensile } i 
minutese —— Elongation, Tear qJensile Elongation, 
, rength, per cent Resistance rength, per cent 
b. per sq. in Ib. per sq. in 
120 3145 535 | 383 | 1785 415 
4-per pound 150 2765 490 | 313 | 1240 230 
180 2575 430 281 1135 195 
210 2235 285 228 925 | 180 
120 3195 545 404 1855, 390 
7-per-cent Sulfur Compound 150 | 2865 495 309 Csi 1295 | 200 
180 1760 340 195 940 | 110 
210 1325 300 119 810} 100 
* The time given is in addition to the temperature rise oa ae -< 
Taste V.—Rate or HEATING oF BLocks ON THE PoUNDING MACHINE OVER A 
RANGE OF CURES. 
Time of Pounding, minutes | 
| | Convention of 
_ . a —————] Blocks under 
Time of | | | 95 
| Cure at 0 | 0 | | w | 100 } 110 | 120 2500 Ib. Load 
| 141.5° C., J ae pas em boo lal ae 
minutes” 
enesenn ure, deg. Cent | in cm. 
‘ 120 | 2 | 0 | 2 | 7 | | st | 82 | 030 | 097 
¢-per-cent Sulfur Com-|| 150 2 | 48 | 6 | m1 | 7% 7% | 78 | 0.33 | 0.84 
pound 130 21 | 50 | 6 | 7] 81 83 | 8 | 0.35 | 0.89 
| 210 23 62 | 88 | 106 | 109 112 113 O.41 | 1.04 
| } | 
' 120 20 53. | C67 75 76 7 | 79 0.41 1.04 
7-per-cent Sulfur Com- 150 22 a) 67 69 70 71 034 0.87 
pound | 180 22 50 66 72 72 73 74 | «0.26 0.66 
| 210 | 9) oO) % | oo) 8 92 | 0.27 | 0.09 








Nore oll high-culfer « compound hardens continually with progressive vulcanization whereas a low-sulfur com- 
pound, which cures faster in the early part of the cure, hardens at first and then softens due to the degrading influence 
of heat on the vulcanized rubber as it is formed. The point at which softening exceeds the hardening is spoken of as 
Oeversion, but this is a meaningless expression because the softening has been taking place from the nning of the 
rure, the rate depending on the extent of the vulcanization and the temperature. Even a high sulfur compound which 
chows continual hardening with cure is less hard than it would have been if no degradation had occurred. 
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unknowns and a standard, are usually investigated. The investiga- 
tions have included a comparison of different rubbers, the influence 
of small amounts of softeners, a comparison of different zinc oxides 
and other pigments, and the influence of high and low sulfur con- 
tents, with results that have been in line with what experience would 
predict. 

An Example of the Interpretation of the Results of the 

Tests—Collectively Considered 

For the purpose of illustration, data on the influence of sulfur 
content using the three tests earlier referred to, are given in Table 
III. It is evident that at the comparable cures chosen, there is little 
choice between 4 and 7 per cent of sulfur, although there was an edge 
in favor of the 7 per cent sulfur compound. 

One of the arguments for low sulfur contents is that a more uni- 
form cure is obtained with thick objects, and that errors in the time 
and temperature of the cure will be less serious. It was found that 
with the long slow cure used, the uniformity of cure was as pate 
with 7 per cent sulfur as with 4 per cent sulfur, but Table IV 
that the change in tensile properties over a range of cures was 
er cent sulfur compound. 


hows 


reater tor the ¢ 

















Fic. 5—Example of a Blown-Out Solid Tire. 


Accordingly, from the viewpoint of uniformity of cure and state 
of cure, there is no choice as to how much sulfur is used, but if the 
steam temperature around the mold is not properly maintained, the 
7 per cent sulfur compound will be affected more than the 4 per cent 
compound. 

In order to make the data on the subject of cure more complete, 
the temperatures attained by blocks of various cures under pounding 

These data show that the 7 per cent sulfur com- 
produced lower temperatures range of 


is given in Table V. 
pound consistently 
The lower temperature for the high-sulfur compound was rea- 


over a 


cures. 
sonable because the vulcanized rubber in this compound would be 
degraded less by the heat. The larger amount of soft degraded 


rubber with the low-sulfur compound allowed the test cylinder to 
compress more, thereby doing much work, and the poorer resiliency 
further increased the heat generation. 

Comparatively little has been said about the tear tests because 
the tear resistance was about the same for the two sulfur contents, 
but this is a serious consideration in most comparisons. Cracks 
developing through the body of solid tires with great chunks of 
rubber tearing off is a major factor not to be neglected, as is shown 
by the casual observation of many tires in service. 

From a consideration of the various factors involved in the above 
example of the application of the various tests to a study of the effect 
of sulfur content, it might be concluded that: 

1. Low sulfur contents tend to minimize 
to materials or vulcanizing temperatures ; 

2. The sulfur content does not affect the uniformity of 
throughout the tire when sufficiently long cures are used; and 

3. High sulfur contents tend to lower the temperature of the 
tire in service. 

The conclusions drawn from the data presented are secondary, 
however, to the thought that such rubber testing methods have 
developed to a higher stage of usefulness than is generally admitted, 
and that it is possible to go a long way toward evaluating compounds 
for different conditions of service by the use of existing performance 
tests, with the possible addition of some other direct simple test that 
applies specifically to the product under development. 


variability in cure due 


cure 
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Rubber Reclaimers Association 


; 1 . - 4 > _ 
S a direct result of the recent action of the Rubber 
Manufacturers’ Association in excluding reclaimed 
rubber f their organiz: 


from on, the 


trade association 


manufacturers 
have 
under the corporate name of The Rubber Reclaimers’ 
[he first meeting, which formulated the 
organization, was held in the offices of 

Reclaiming Company, in the Grand Central Build 
York City, June 25 

Che 


tives of the 


reclaimers tormed a 


Inc 


sociation, 


the U. S. Rubber 


members 
who 


names of the charter 


respective firms 


were present were as 
Rubber Reclaiming Co., Barberton, O.., 
r Co., Franklin, Mass., P. O. Law 
ton: Bloomingdale Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., Clark W 
Woven Hose & Rubber | , Cambridge, 
Royce; E. H. Clapp Rubber Co., Boston, 
Hood Watertown, Mass.. 
y; Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J 
cLean; Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., Ak 


Rubbe 


Harrison: Boston 
Mass., H. S 
Rubber Co., 


ron. O.. T. S. Lowman: Rubber Regenerating ‘| o 
uck, Conn., E. A. Anderson; Somerset Rubber R o 
Works, New Brunswick, N. J., Irving Laurie; United 
States Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. \ 
Plumb 
Lhe follow gf execulive officers wer lected: Clark 
W. Harrison, president; L. J. Plumb, vice-president; J] 
S. Lowman, secretary and treasurer. 
The Executive Committee which consist 
( cludes the above named executives 
~ Dp ind Wi 1 Welch. 
[t is understood that a cordial invitation will be 
tended to all manufacturers of reclaimed rubber 
the Association, irrespective of whether the 
t other « ies doing a rubber goods manutfa 
etelnen 4 
rr the time being the offices of the nev Associ 
be maintained in the New York ofti t the 


) 


elphia Rubber Works Company, 52 Vai 


Progress With Synthetic Rubber 


CCORDING to the latest German re rts ( 


] ri rupher process of the | (5 irbe1 ll uSstric 
( sic y more advanced than is genet 
( ¢ ires ade of synthetic rubber have been tried 


ut on racing cars on the Nurnburgring track and have 


satistactory, it 1s claimed. In order to make the 
est aS Col ete possible, cars have been fitted with tw: 
res of synthetic rubber and two of natural rubber. Pro- 
onged tests have been made at high speeds and it is claimed 
the synthetx oduct has proved itself to possess we 
es « s satisfactory as those of 
be 


ese reports it would seem evident the 


1 ' 1 


scientific difhculties in the manufacture of synthetic rubbet 

ive been successfully overcome, there still remains many 
( mercial difficulti« \ccording to the most reliable in- 
ition, synthetic rubber would have to be sold at at 
east 75 cents pound to yield a small profit. It obviousl) 
cannot, therefore, compete in any way at present with the 


\ basket of rubber flowers sent by OQueet 
recent Royal Ascot Ball at Windsor was auctioned for the 
the King Edward VII Hospital Fund, bringin; 
£100. 


$500. The basket, 


nea;©riy 


silver, contained exquisite roses and sweet peas in perfect 














buckled carcass, due to excessive rind at the mold register. In the 
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Some Practical Methods of Measuring 
Gauge at the Calenders’ 


By E. O. DreTericH 
Vanager, Physical Research Laboratory, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


LITTLE reflection will immediately establish the fact that it plete revolution for four revolutions of the large hand. As ordinarily 
is necessary to control, in some manner, the thickness of used in the rubber industry, the smallest division indicated on the 
practically every stock delivered by a calender, and that this large dial is .001 inch, and on the small dial 0.1 inch. Different 


ntrol is indicated by the twin considerations of quality and cost. gear ratios and scales, of course, are used for various purposes. 


As an illustration, consider coated fabrics used for tire carcass The dial gauge must not be considered as a direct measuring 
nstruction. From the standpoint of quality the skim coat applied instrument in the same sense as an ordinary linear scale. The linear 
to the fabric during calendering must be of sufficient thickness to movement of the foot is converted, by the train of gears. to an 


sure adequate insulation between the plies in the completed tire. angular motion of the dial hand. The accuracy of the indications of 
Not only must the average thickness be more than a certain minimum an instrument of this sort is dependent upon the accuracy and uni- 


but it must be uniform, for non-uniformity results in heavy gauge formity with which the gears are cut. It is entirely possible that 
some regions and light gauge in others, the latter being a fruitful ’ 

source of failure by ply separation in service, on account of excessive 

stresses developed by loading and traction. On the other hand, a ba 

skim coat which is too heavy may actually lead to deterioration in  $§§  - ff 


uality by introducing defects caused by increased difficulty in tire 
uilding. Another example that may be cited is the tread slab, 
tubed or calendered. Light gauge here may result in incomplete 
filling of the mold, producing blemished tires; on the other hand, 


1 tread slab that is too heavy may cause a more serious defect, 


ise of solid tires, correct gauges are of utmost importance. And 
‘ne may instance an almost endless number of examples of the 








cessity of preserving quality by controlling gauge—in footwear, 
ting, hose and other mechanical products, rubber sheet for thread 
all kinds, hard rubber compounds for panels, battery jars, etc. 
On the side of production cost, excess gauge (beyond the require- : 
ments) m result in enormous losses. To illustrate: Let us con- 
sider a calender delivering material 54 inches wide at an average 
rate of 25 rds per minute for 24 hours, 300 days a year. (This Lever 
onservative example for a calender in continuous operation in 
1 large t [he annual output of this machine would be —_ 
16,200,000 irds. Now, if carelessly or intentionally, the Fig i 
werage gauge of this were only .001 inch greater than specified, the 
excess gum required would amount to 12,150 cubic feet, or, at a 
gravity of 1 about 760,000 pounds. If the material cost be taken A 
50 cents per pound, then the loss in a single year would amount —'? p 
to $380,000 ese are not insignificant figures; the manufacturer - 2 
rubber goods o in these days of strenuous competition does not 


literally “split rs” at his calenders is imperilling his position in Dial Type Hand Gauge 


indus 


The treme is importance of controlling the gauge of calendered the divisions in one part of the scale may not represent the same 
materials ised a lively interest among engineers and this amount of travel as a corresponding number of divisions in another 
has result n the development of a number of different types of part, and for most accurate work the scale should be calibrated 

1. The four most widely used in the rubber industry at the throughout, and precautions taken to avoid errors due to lost motion 
esent t llustrated in the figures below. in the rack and pinion and gear train. 

I. Hand Gauges. No rubber factory seems to be complete The chief sources of error in the use of this instrument are in 
without hundreds of these, and, numerically, they outweigh all others the variations of foot pressure in different ranges of the scale and 

importanct Figure 1 shows the mechanism of one of the dial among different gauges, and in the compressible nature of the ma 
types, which include Ames, Randall-Stickney, Federal, etc. The ma- _ terials measured. At equal unit pressures the penetration of the 
terial to be measured is placed between the foot, A, and an anvil, B. foot into the sheet will be different for different stocks, and errors 
When the foot is in contact with the anvil both hands of the dial are of considerable magnitude may result. 
in their re 7 otive : ro p agen Raising the foot by means of the II. Mechanical Weighing Devices. The operation of these 
lever, C, t introduce the sheet to be measured actuates the gear train js based on the relationship between gauge and weight For a 
ind causes both hands to rotate. The smaller hand makes one com- homogeneous sheet of uniform thickness and width, the weight per 

"Read bet eT ee a length will depend upon the specific gravity of the stock, the 


8 1929 : ; thickness and width of the sheet. This type of instrument must, 








theretore be calibr ited 1 teri these tactors Ir practice, the 
vidtl the heet 1 kept nstant. as described later, and the 
nstrument used to indicate variations in thickness through the 
itions in the weight of a constant length of the sheet 
Any type of weighing device may be adapted, in this manner, t 
the control of gwaug W he ised the load pan 1s replaced by a 
hie t pla t cart e mat al be measured 
Figure 2 give the essential details ot the mechanism The 
uble roller a embl I unted at each end o1 knite edges and 
uliusted to incline at an angele of a few degrees with the horizontal 
the direction in which the eb is traveling. One end is linked 
vith the weight beam and the indicator [he rollers at the ends 
it iced equidistant tron e weighing roller and the three lie in 
the in ntal pl < [The material passes vet ind is sup 
ported | the thr roller l center roller, it is observed, has 
i I i ect at the n it [his serves to carry the central 
strip of the materia the ear being upp rted o1 plate s at either 
5 cle 1 tie enl T ement it tre I ller 1 iking it pt ssible t measure 
sheet t adjusting the scale. In operation 
1 counter is set ! rope init area weight on the bean 
snd the indicator then 1 | e! if the weight of the material 
delivered hb the calet rrect lf it becomes t heavy, the 
cloubl roller rotates unte! lockw e, as vik wed trom the scak 
beam, causing thi in { the indicator to move toward the side of 
the scale markec vel if too light it rotates clockwise toward the 
region marked “undet [he indicator scale may be calibrated to 
read in fractions of an ow ver- or under-weight Electrical 
contacts may be provided t ndicate by lights, or other means, 
when the limit { tolerance have been reached, or t operate con- 


trol mechanism for adjusting the calender A graphical record of 


the variations may be drawn by the indicator 


(he success of this system of gauging material depends upon 
several factors. Of first importance is the accuracy of determining 


the relationship between gauge and weight Chis. calibration, for 


any stock, is derived | mparing the weight of a given yardage 


run to constant gauge with the readings of the indicator. Knowing 


the variation of weight with gauge it is then a simple matter, 
theoretically, to estimate the uniformity of production by the use of 
an instrument of this sort and to make it serve as control on calender 
operation Another factor of great importance is the constancy of 
the tension on the sheet as it passes over the weighing rollers This 
may be secured by providing compensating bars before the first and 


after the last roll which will maintain an even tension on the web 


at all times. One of the 1 t aggravating sources of error in the 
ise of this device s the presence ol dratts in the calender rooms 
and these cannot be avoided unless the weighed portion of the web 
is shielded by an enclosut Che area presented to the air is very 
large and a slight downward dratt will throw the indicator to “over” 
ithanah ¢ anotatins 7 _ hil cal _ ‘ ; 
although the weight ma ‘ ect, while a pward dratt under 

the same circumstances will cause the indicator to read “under 
In certain operations, such as tread calendering or tubing, where the 
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Arrangement of Electric Circuits on “Radio” Gauge 


thickness is great and the width small, the latter error diminishes 
to negligible pre port ns 
III. Instruments Depending upon Electrical Principles 


for Indication of Gauge. These are of two classes 
(a) The “radio” gauge which operates by changes in the electro- 
static capacity of part of an electrical systen 
f, which is determined 


b) The magnetic gauge, the operation « 
by changes in the reactance of a portion of an electrical 
circuit 

Both of these instruments are of recent development and application 
to the needs of the rubber industry. The radio gauge has been in 
successful use for a few years in the paper industry and has been 
introduced to the rubber industry during the last two years. The 
use of the magnetic gauge in the measurement of rubber is also a 


contemporary development. 


Figure 3 is a diagram of the electrical circuits involved in the 


radio gauge The condenser, between the plates of which the ma- 
terial to be gauged passes, forms part of a tuneable circuit which 
is inductively coupled to another circuit oscillating at about 500,000 
cycles per second. The amount of current passed through the former 
circuit depends upon its capacity, inductance and resistance. If the 
latter two are kept constant and the capacity varied, a typical 
resonance curve is obtained the area and steepness of which are 
largely modified by the resistance. The steepness of the resonance 
curve determines the sensitiveness of the arrangment, sharply 
rising curve indicating that small changes in capacity produce large 
changes in the current which is measured by a milliammeter used 
This method of gauging depends on the modifica 


+ 


as an indicator 
tion of the capacity of the measuring condenser by 

passing through it. The capacity of a parallel plate condenser, such 
as this, is determined by the area of the plates, the distance between 
them and the dielectric constant of the medium separating them 
The first two are maintained constant and the dielectric varied in 


naterials 


this instrument. The space between the plates is about one-half 
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Arrangement of Electric Currents 
on Magnetic Gauge 
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inch. Air has a specific inductive capacity of 1, while for rubber 
and fabric this constant varies from about 2.5 to 4.0. Thus, when 
part of the air is displaced by a web of rubber the capacity of the 
condenser is increased. As the rubber varies in thickness, or in 
weight, so will the capacity, increasing with increasing thickness 
and decreasing as the thickness or weight diminishes. This change 
in capacity is reflected in the variation of the current passed through 
the circuit and registered by the indicator. 

In practice, the electrical characteristics of the measuring circuit 
are chosen so that a satisfactory sensitiveness is obtained, and the 
indicator reads zero when a web of the proper thickness lies between 
standard thickness are then 
recorded by 


the plates Any deviations from the 


registered by the indicator, and may be permanently 


an autographic recorder connected in parallel with the indicator and 
he chart used as a check on calender operations 

The operation of this instrument depends upon the correspondence 
the material and the dielectric effect. Since 
sheet of uniform thickness 1s 
is frequently 


etween the thickness of 


he weight of a constant area of a 
directly proportional to the thickness, this instrument 
eferred to as a weight-meter, and calibration is affected by weigh- 
known yardages of material run to a constant indicator reading. 


no 


In use a number of factors must be taken into consideration in 
der to insure satisfactory results. It is just as necessary here 
1s it is in the case of mechanical scales to keep the tension on the 
veb constant and the web parallel to the plates. Sticking of the 


gum to the plates must be avoided. Temperature changes will affect 


the separation of the plates unless compensation is provided. The 
manufacturers of this instrument have resorted to the use of invar 
for the bracket supporting the condenser plates. Line voltage 
changes must be without effect upon the indicator, so a voltage 


regulator is included in the circuit. Tube characteristics must remain 
constant and matched tubes are used to avoid recalibration each time 
a tube is replaced in the indicating circuit. 

The fourth type, the magnetic gauge, as the name indicates, con- 
verts changes in thickness into magnetic effects in an electrical 
circuit. Figure 4 shows the arrangement of the electrical circuits. 
Briefly, they consist of two balanced circuits, properly adjusted re- 
garding phase difference and power factor, one of which is main- 
tained constant, the “master” circuit (Figure 4, A), and variations 
B) are measured by an ammeter (Figure 
The measuring magnet 


the other (Figure 4, 
4 C), acting as an indicator and recorder. 
is mounted on a carriage, riding upon-the gum on the calender or 
idler roll, and uses the roll as an armature. When the distance 
between the calender roll and the magnet is the same as that between 
the “master” magnet and its armature the indicator reads zero. 
When this distance changes, the magnetic flux, and, hence, the re- 
actance of the measuring circuit is affected and the indicator reads 
over- or under-gauge, depending on whether the magnet moves 
from or closer to the roll. The indicator 
read directly in thousandths of an inch. 


farther scale may be 
calibrated to 

Calibration of this instrument is effected by introducing measured 
thicknesses of non-magnetic material between the magnet and the 
roll and noting the reading of the setting device when the indicator 
The setting device may read either arbitrary 


divided to indicate, directly, chosen fractions of an 


reads zer scale 
divisions or be 
inch. 

The accuracy of the indications of this device, as in the others, 
is influenced partly by the material being gauged and partly by the 
Temperature changes of the carriage require com- 
Line voltage fluctuations 
The softness of 


instrument itself. 
pensation, and here, again, invar is used 
ave their effect and voltage regulation is required. 
1e stock determines the extent to which the carriage wheels sink 
Sulphur deposits collecting on the carriage wheels 
enough to affect the 


into the sheet. 
must be removed before they become heavy 
readings appreciably 

In a general way, the descriptions above cover the fundamental 
principles underlying the instruments most commonly used in gauging 
calendered stock and indicate the features in which the various 
devices excel and in which respects they are unsatisfactory. With 
the exception of the hand gauge all the instruments are independent 
of the personal equation. They are sufficiently sensitive and quick 
All of them may easily be modified to include control 
But considerable improvement is still necessary 
What is required is an instrument of 
important variations in gauge mav 
unaffected by external 
The physical 


response 
of the 
before the 
adequate 


calender. 
ideal is reached. 
sensitiveness, so that 
and controlled It 
humidity, pressure, etc. 


be indicated should be 


influences such as temperature, 


characteristics of the material measured should be without effect; 
i.é., its indications must be accurate. Its range of measurement 
should be large enough to include all the stocks for which gauge 
control is necessary. Mechanical simplicity, and portability are 
desirable, ruggedness is imperative. The original cost and main- 
expense should be moderate in order to allow of wide 
application. These are problems for the mechanical and the elec- 
trical engineer. The rubber manufacturer, on his part, can contribute 
to greater uniformity and economy by thorough study of the ma- 
terials to be calendered and of machine operation. Progress in 
these directions is greatly desired. 


tenance 


Whether a single universal instrument can be designed is ques- 
tionable. There is a strong tendency in the direction of subordinating 
overall gauge in some operations and relying mainly on square yard 
weight. In other gauge apparently must remain the s»le 
factor governing the operation, so it now appears that the field may 
later be divided among two types of instruments, one an accurate 
weighing device, the other an accurate thickness measuring device. 
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SETTERING Propvuction MeEtTHops 
Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
pany, New York City 1929, 

In New England, many manufacturers have discovered that in- 
tensive research is essential to the proper selection and development 
of equipment and to the maintenance of production practices which 
will enable them to compete successfully on a profit-making basis. 
The ninth and last report in A Study of Better Business Through 
Research in New England Industry, this compilation of actual cases, 
grouped according to industry, shows how fact-finding has been 
employed to improve production methods. 











TurouGcn ReEsEaRcH. 
Metropolitan Life 


AUTOMOBILE INpustTrY. 1929 Edition. Published 
Chamber of Commerce, 366 Madison Avenue, 


FACTS AND FIGURES OF THE 
by the National Automobile 
New York City. 9%6 pp 
Because of its usual accuracy and comprehensiveness, this annual 

summary of all important data relating to the automotive industry 

has come to hold a place of its own as an invaluable reference work. 

This year’s edition contains several new tables and charts which are 

of importance to all who are associated in any way with the produc- 

tion or equipment of automobiles. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION Published by the National Industrial Conference 
Joard, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York City. 1929. 320 pp 


While an old and universal idea, the principle of standardization 
has never been so intensively applied as in our modern machine 
age, of which it has become a fundamental characteristic. The many 
economic advantages and disadvantages of standardization in industry 
are discussed in this volume, which gives in a comprehensive way a 
clear, non-technical picture of the issues involved in adopting such 
practices. 


1929. 


Park 


BEGINNING OF 
Inc., 247 


CONDITIONS AT THE 
Board, 


A Picture or Wortp Economic 
Published by the National Industrial Conference 
Avenue, New York City April, 1929. 268 pp. 


Individual reviews of the outstanding facts of industrial produc- 
tion, foreign trade, employment, government finance, prices and cost 
of living in twenty-two countries are contained in this volume, the 
second of a series. The correspondents of the National Industrial 
Conference Board in foreign countries include many outstanding men 
in their industries. 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS AS AN AID TO Wortp Procress. By 
Magnus W. Alexander. Published by the National Industrial Conference 
joard, Inc., New York City. July, 1929. 20 pp. 

The need for accurate information about trade conditions has 
forced the development of governmental agencies and co-operative 
associations to compile industrial statistics. Little, however, has 
been done in regard to collating and exchanging such data between 
the nations of the world, and in this paper, a reprint of Mr. John- 
son's address at the Fifth General Congress of the International 
Chamber of Commerce at Amsterdam on July 9, states the case for 
such work as a means toward a better international economic balance. 
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SPECIAL SOFTENERS 


| —Better Working Properties before Cure 
| —Improved Vulcanized Quality 
| —Lower Raw Materials Cost 
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IV’ hats Your Answer? 


When some associate asks, “Did you read the article on 
So and So’ in the last issue of THE RUBBER AGE?” what 


will your answer be? 





If you have to rely strictly on the office copy, where you 
may get a hasty glance at each issue before it is routed to the 
next name on the list, your answer will probably be ‘‘No.”’ 

The solution is to get a personal copy sent to your home. 
There you can read in comfort and in more leisure and you 
know you won’t be missing any of the important articles 
which might otherwise be overlooked. Just send Iwo Dol- 
lars for a year’s subscription (or Five Dollars for three years) 
to THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 


City, and you'll get the first issue within a few days. 


Have a personal copy 
of THE RUBBER AGE 


sent to your home! 


\\ 
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~ EDITORIAL (COMMENT 





International Industrial Statistics 

EW industries in the world depend so vitally on statis- 

tical data as the rubber industry. Statistics of the 

production and shipments of crude rubber are im- 
portant factors in the fluctuations in the rubber markets. 
[he number of tires produced, dealers stocks, inventories 
of raw materials and unit sales figures are all important 
tatistics in the determination of production schedules. 
[here is probably nothing that would tend to definitely 
stabilize the crude rubber market more than prompt and 
accurate statistics. While the industry has gone far in 
establishing statistical services through the Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the agencies of the government, 
there is still much to be done along these lines. In the 
crude rubber field, production figures from several produc- 
ing areas are slow to be published. Accurate figures on 
native production are still unobtainable until too late to be 
useful. In the manufacturing industry further progress 
will have been made within the next few months with the 
establishment of stock surveys of rubber footwear, but 
international figures on production of rubber goods are 
lacking. 

Recently the International Chamber of 
established a committee on industrial statistics which should 


Commerce 
do a great deal along these lines. With national sub-com- 
mittees in the various countries, a basis has been laid down 
for constructive work with unlimited possibilities for assist- 
ing in the stabilization and orderly development of industry 
and trade throughout the world. Besides the commit- 
tee on international statistics of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce, other agencies, notably the League of 
Nations and the International Statistical Institute at the 
Hague, are equipped to aid in the effort. 


The Reclaimers’ Association 


HE recent reorganization of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association to the exclusion of the reclaimers 


has now resulted in the organization a separate trade 
the latter. There should be no conflict be- 
associations, each has a wide and distinct field 


issociatio1 
tween the tv 


to serve and doubtlessly some close form of cooperation 


of the industry would appear to be, at first glance, an ex- 
cellent thing for the industry as a whole. Moreover there 
is as much reason why the reclaimers of the United States 
should organize as the planters of crude rubber of Great 
Britain and Holland. Each has a service to render among 
their members and an interest to protect. In the old asso- 
ciation a number of the larger reclaimers were not members 
and did not participate in reporting their trade statistics to 
the association. As a consequence it was persistently 
claimed that there was a wide element of error in the as- 
sociation’s reclaimed statistics which sometimes proved an 
injustice to reclaimed rubber. The new Reclaimers Asso- 
ciation now embraces practically all reclaimers in the trade. 
It has not been announced just how far the new association 
will go in maintaining a separate statistical service on re- 
claimed rubber or whether it will continue to leave the 
dissemination of such information in the hands of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. It would seem, however, 
that this is a question which could be well studied by the 
new organization in the interest of their own particular 
phase of the rubber industry in general. 





Plantation Costs 


ONSIDERABLE agitation is reported among British 
O rubber plantation companies in connection with the 

publication of production costs and several of the 
companies have announced that they will omit these figures 
in future financial statements and annual reports. The 
explanation given for this omission comes in one case from 
the Malacca Rubber Plantations, Ltd., and is to the effect 
that cost figures of the individual companies are worked out 
on such varying and conflicting bases that there was no 
uniform “yardstick” for comparative purposes. Doubtless 
this is true and the published costs have been unfair to the 
companies in many cases. In fact, inversely, they have 
often been a source of embarrassment to the companies. It 
was not easy to publish a low production cost and pay a fat 
dividend, and at the same time complain bitterly at the 
machinations of the “American pool,” for instance, or the 
bearish activities in the New York rubber market. In the 
withholding of these cost figures there is another angle to 
consider, namely, the inference which will be given to this 


silence in rubber trading circles. The plantation industry 














etween the two will be worked out. The establishment of must not feel offended, therefore, if general statements that 
) separate associations serving these two distinct phases _ rubber is selling at little or no profit, are not taken seriously 
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CUMAR 


(Paracumarone Resin ) 


A Neutral Gum J : NATI O NAL 











Rubber Compou nding Yj Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline 
( ‘Jean and fr from arit Yj Triphenylguanidine 
tga er ight 9 Thiocarbanilide 


Resists water. acid, alkalt 


Hard and Soft Grades 


Samples, prices and descriptive 
literature will gladly be sent 
upon request. 


Y The Gait Company 


Z 40 Rector Street New York City 


—— 
ae 


Aniline Oil 


The uniformity, pur- 
ity, and strength of 
these accelerators 
meet the exacting de- 
mands of the rubber 
trade. 























Test samples for their 
adaptability to your 
purpose. 




















EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 


Carriage and Automobile Covers 


| DRYING MACHINES Intermediates Division | 
| 





. < | National Aniline & C ical Co., Ine. 
| with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton ee Senna mension wi — 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















PINE TAR 
TAR OIL 


Made to Specifications 
DIRECT SHIPMENT FROM FLORIDA PLANT 
Burgundy Pitch - Rosin Oil 
Compounding Ingredients 
H. T. WEST COMPANY 


132 Library St. Chelsea, Boston, Mass. 
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LAMBERTVILLE RUBBER 
RESUMING OPERATIONS 
e plant of the Lambertville Rubber 
mpany, Lambertville, N J., 
ened and is now turning out rubber boots 


has been ré 


shoes after having been closed for sev 
months. Dr. Peter Fireman, president 
the Magnetic Pigment Company, Tren- 
_ N. J., recently purchased the factory, 
ich was held at 3400,000. 
Joseph T. Crowley and William E. Crow- 
have been appointed department heads 
the new company. The original company 
s established in 1860 and for many years 
as a leading manufacturer of boots, rubber 


is and toys. 


ad 


FIRESTONE WORKERS AT 
TENTH ANNUAL OUTING 


Approximately 8,000 employes and mem- 
bers of their families were present at the 
tenth annual picnic for Plant No. 2 of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, held last 
month at Meyer’s Lake Park, Canton, O 
Special trains, buses and automobiles 
brought the huge crowd from Akron to the 
uting grounds. 

Free provided 
musements and everything in the park was 
turned over to the enjoyment of the Akron 
Baseball, dancing and 


ontests of 


tickets entrance to all 


swimming, 
de scription featured the 


guests. 


ever\ 


SCRAP RUBBER RATES 
TO GADSDEN, ALABAMA 


dav. 


Southern Freight Association Submittal 
44687 proposes to establish the follow- 
rates on scrap rubber to Gadsden, Ala., 
the new tire, tube and reclaim plants 
Tire & Rubber Company 
Louisville, Ky., 37c; 


the Goodyear 


re located trom 


femphis, Tenn., 33c; Nashville, Tenn., 30c ; 
ncinnati, O., Evansville, Ind., 37c; St. 
uis, Mo., 44c; Gulfport, Miss., New Or- 
ins, La., 3/c Me bile, Ala., Pensacola, 


a.. 33c: Vicksburg, Miss., 34c; Charleston, 

S. C.. 37c: Savannah, Ga., Brunswick, Ga., 
c; Jacksonville, Fla., 38c; Atlanta, Ga., 
6c: Birmingham, Ala., 17c; Chattanooga, 
22c: Montgomery, Ala., Selma, Ala., 
Tenn., 29c; and from 

Macon, Ga., Submittal! 
No. 45167 proposes a reduction in the rate 
scrap rubber from Wilson, N. C., to 
Oaks, Pa. from 53c to 43%c ‘per 100 


enn 
27c: Knoxville, 
30c per 100 pounds. 


pounds, subject to a minimum weight of 
40,000 pounds. 
Western Trunk Line Docket No. 2917A 
yposes to establish the following rates on 
scrap rubber, carloads, from Mankato, 
Minn.. to Akron, Barberton, Brittain, and 
East Akron. O.. 42%c, and to Buffalo, 


N Y.. and Erie, Pa., 46c. 


Financial~Business 
Building Operations 
Personals 
New Products 























Test Reaction of Motor Bus 
To Blowout at High Speed 


Officials of the White Motor Com 
pany conducted a series of tests last 
month on the Richmond Road, Beech- 
wood, O., to determine whether a 
loaded motor bus could hold the road 
after a tire blowout while traveling 
at about 60 miles an hour. A stand 
ard bus chassis, loaded with 
metal weights to equal the weight of 
about 40 driven by 
Lee Daniels, a tester, up to a sneed 
hour when, without 


type 
passengers, Was 


of 57 miles an 
warning, a double barrelled shotgun, 
attached to the chassis, was dis 
charged into the right front tire. In 
the 200 yards necessary to bring the 
big bus to a stop, no sign of wobble 
noticed. 

trying to 


or swerving was 

“What we are 
said H. D. Church, director of engi- 
neering, “is that there is no danger 
when a tire blows if the driver pays 
normal attention to his business. The 
tire is flat after it has gone about ten 
feet from the place it is shot, but the 
bus won’t be ditched if the driver is 
1iormally careful.” Four tests were 
made with different weights and 
makes of tires, with results practically 
identical. 


pr‘ ve,” 


U. S. RUBBER COMPANY 
SEEKS OLDEST DEALER 


The United States Rubber Company has 
been conducting a search to find out who is 
the oldest tire dealer in the country. Un- 
less something new comes to light, the honor 
seems to belong to John Roth, of the Roth 
Cadillac Company of Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Roth has been selling tires since 1892. 
when he stocked his first bicycle tires, and 
continued to handle the bicycle tire line until 
1907. In 1898 he entered the automobile 
field with a car now obsolete and forgotten, 
and at the same time began to sell automo- 
bile tires. He became distributor for Ca 
dillac in 1903 and has sold the Cadillae con- 


tinuously since that time He has been 
handling United States tires for 37 vears. 
The second oldest dealer annears to be 


Frank Shaw of 1421 Brown street. Phila 
delphia. He started handling Hartford bi- 
cycle tires—made bv a U. S. subsidiary—in 
1894. He was the first man in Philadelphia 
to sell and renair automobile tires. He has 


been selling U. S. Tires ever since 


CALIFORNIA FIRESTONE 
WILL INCREASE OUTPUT 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company oi 
California has scheduled a production of 
3,000,000 tires for 1930, an increase of 350 
per cent over its first year’s output, accord- 
ing to R. J. 
manager. The present output is 5,000 tires 
and 7,000 tubes daily, a gain of 100 per 
cent over the production rate of six months 


Cope, vice-president and general 


ago. 

Recent expansion plans, which will double 
the plant’s size and capacity, will give Fire- 
stone by the end of 1929 a daily production 
of 12,500 tires and 15,000 tubes, with an 
annual payroll of about $5,500,000. Both 
domestic and export trade served by the 
Los Angeles factory will be increased, and 
in the United States all western points that 
can be reached at lower freight rates than 
obtain from Akron will be covered. Export 
trade throughout the Pacific area also wil! 
be handled almost entirely from Los An 
geles with the exception of British posses 
sions which are nearer the Canadian plant 
and can be served more advantageously 
from there. . 





CARRIER ENGINEERING 
OPENS DETROIT OFFICE 


The Carrier Engineering Corporation, 
specialists in air conditioning, with main of- 
fices and laboratories in Newark, N. J., has 
announced the opening of a permanent en- 
gineering and sales office in the Buhl Build 
ing in Detroit, under the direction of Mr 
Herbert Peacock. 

The company has maintained temporary 
engineering offices in Detroit during the past 
year and on previous occasions for the pur- 
post of supervising the construction of ex 
tensive air conditioning, cooling and venti 
lating systems in the Parke Davis Labora 
tories and in the department stores of The 
J. L. Hudson Company and the Newcomb 
Endicott Company. 

Air conditioning work in Detroit and vi 
cinity has, up to this time, been handled by 
the Chicago office of the company. The 
growing demand for air 
public buildings in this territory has invited 
the opening of the new office. 

Mr. Peacock leaves his position as engi- 
neering assistant to the manager ot 
the company to take charge of this terri 


conditioning in 


sales 


tory. 


50.000 Goodrich Tires a Day 


The B. F. Goodrich Company is now 
averaging about 50,000 casings daily, the 
highest output in the history of the com- 
pany, according to a statement released June 
20. President James D. Tew declares that 
he looks forward to a very busy second half 
of the present vear. 








GOODYEAR WILL GRANT 
REBATES TO RETAILERS 


| i eriort t timulate the sale of tires 
the ullest period {f the year, the 

Goodyear | < Rubber Company has an 

u t it tadis nt of 2% 
per ‘ I pre { | es < all pas 

niger car < nd tubes with the excep 
tion of | The ¢ int applies only 
t ile ipments ordered b 
twe M J er | rt ear. 

Che i t « t is payable next 
December i i ( redit, and ac 

rding t rmation given to members o1 
the Rubber kx inge, other large tire man 
ultacturer pl t I 1] W Goodyear’s action 
No reduct m present list prices on 
casings and tube t public is contem 
plated, it wi tated | executives of the 
manutfacturn mpani yesterday 

It wa learned that the discount ap- 
proximatel vel delivery charges to the 
dealers, enabling the latter to compete more 
favorably with mail order tires 


RUBBER SERVICE SALE 
TO MONSANTO RATIFIED 


Edgar M. Ou president the Mon 
into Che Iv St. Louis, Mo., a 
I mced I : it the stockholder 
f the R Ser Laboratories Com 
pa \kr \) ati fie the ict 
f its | ecto! ‘ h provide 
for the i Mor int ot the et 
tire asset npa 

he lea ed through at 
excnhna | t k M int S tock 
im the M t Chen i Work n ex 

} ‘ t t ( i et I Food W l] 
é the | ‘ ‘i e Lal tories Con 
pany and it ry, the Elko Chemi 
Company, the assets « t] acquired com 
par be £1 500.000 


Schrader District 


James O'Sullivan 
O'Sullivan, founder and former 
president of the O'Sullivan Rubber Heel 
Company, died at his home at Lowell, Mass., 
on June 21 after a brief illness. He was 83 
age. 

Born in Skibereen, County Cork, Ireland, 
in November, 1847, the son of Timothy and 
Catherine O'Sullivan, he came to this coun 
try in 1866, settling in Lowell. In 1875 he 
purchased the retail shoe business of Frank 
Brady conducted it alone until he was 
joined by his younger brother, Humphrey, 
later, the 
Brothers formed. 


James 


years Ol 


and 


two years when partnership of 
O'Sullivan 

Che 
1893 the brothers entered the clothing busi- 
The the O'Sullivan rubber 
heel was devised, and in 1899 the brothers 
organized the O'Sullivan Rubber Heel Com- 
pany. James O’Sullivan was president until 
1911, when the enterprise was purchased by 


the J. P. Morgan interests. It is now car- 


was 
shoe business was successful and in 


next year 


ried on under the name of the O'Sullivan 
Rubber Company, Inc. 

Mr. O'Sullivan was long actively inter- 
ested in political, civic, religious and fratet 


nal affairs, holding membership in numerous 


organizations. He is survived by his 
brother, Humphrey, three sons and four 
| hters 
Oliver Ames 

Oliver Ames, senior member of the board 
f directors of the General Electric Com 
pany, died at his home in North Easton 
Mass., on Jun 18 Mr. \mes, 65 years Id 
had been a director since 1893, being elected 
t that time to fill the vacancy caused by thx 
death of his father. 

lames W. Dashiell, formerly Minneapolis 


Eureka Fire Hose 
died June 3 at 


manager of the 


Company, 


55. He 





ay 


7 


‘ . ; ner 
Brooklyn 
NX \ I Irom 
‘ t ft T t \ | ia ( 
Pp, | \l I r deal 
t e] M. H ma 
f ‘ < \\ R. Cis 





had served aS manager nine years 
" 
Managers Confer 
" | 
ma r east listrict; A. G. Undervy 
1! iccessories sales i d R | 
eBrauwere, general sales manager 
Those in the front row, from left t 
right, are S. A. Howell, manager Toronto 
branch: M. C. Stevens, manager Akron 
l. Hoerger, manager Los Angeles 
branch; W. J. Kirkpatrick, manager ser 


and R. W. Davis, m 


vice department: 


T Dett it otnce 
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GARLOCK PACKING EARNS 
$321,196 IN FOUR MONTHS 


In the first four months of 1929, the Gar 
lock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y. 
makers of rubber other mechanica 
packings, earned $321,196 after 
non-recurring 


and 
all charges 
Organization expenses an 
federal taxes, according to an announcemen 
by George L. Abbott, president of the firn 
Che company’s common stock has been sell 
ing actively on the New York Curb Ex 
change since its listing early 

Due to 


tnis 


year, 
reorganization and consolidati 
of a subsidiary, 1929 earnings are not di 
rectly comparaBle with previous years, bu 
for the first four months of tl 
sales and earnings were approximately 2 
per cent over f the 
1928 period. Sales were the largest in an 
corresponding period in the company’s his 
tory. 


lis bot 


year, 


those of correspondin 





Samson Starts Dividends 
The Samson Tire & Rubber Company ha 
declared initial 
on the common st 


an dividend of 31% cents 
ck, payable August 1 t 
stock of record July 15. This rate of pay 


ment, if continued qu 


stock on annual basis of $1.25. The com 
pany is now earning about $3.50 a shar 
annually, but A. Schleicher, president, was 
reported a month ago as saying that the 
board of directors was not considering the 


inauguration of 


National Rubber Machinery 
The National 


pany has 


Rubber 
declared a 
50 cents, payable July 15 to st 
July 1 The last dividend was 
April 15. 


Action of Stocks is Mixed 


ind (4 Me | 


Goodyear, Goodri Rubber 


4 
made gains during the 


New York Stock 


past fortnight on t 


Excl inge but new lows 


for the current year or longer were ma 
by six other securities, including Norwall 
Fisk preferred, Kelly Springfield 6 per cent 
preferred, and Miller Dunlop Rubber 
gained sharply on the London ex inge alter 
Sir Eric Geddes de t it the W uld } 
a new issue at a low pr 
Late Stock Prices 
Last Prices Higt Low 
A jax { 11% 
Falls 5 8 
Faultless o2 397. b 4 
Firestone , 73 309 220 
do. 6 pfd. l 109™, 111 108 
Fisk R14 8 2014 7% 
do. Ist pfd. 431, 19 72% 4014 
General 280 23 298 23¢ 
do. pfd. 5 oF > 
Goodrich 81% 807% a 73 
do. pfd 112 111% 115% 111 
Goodyear Com 129 123% 154! 112 
do. pr. pfd l l 104% «101 
Hood 19% 1% 27% 18%4 
India 51 54 73 39 
Intercontinental 8 5G } 1414 R14 
Kelly Springfield 5 51 4 11 
do. Ist pfd 75 7 75 
Lee 141% . 
Miller 18 4 Rm, 18 
do. pfd 62 64 83 62 
Mohawk +4 +s ot 5f 
do. pfd. 81 14, 81 
Norwalk 4 3 6*s 4 
Seiberling 39 41 65 3 
do. pfd 104 10778 «104 
U. S. Rubber 52h 52 65 42 
2 - 1 ee 


do. pfd 80% : 9214 








, Names in the News , 





“HARLES W., SEIBERLING, vice-president of pac W. C. BLAKEs, general sales manager ot 
Seiberling Rubber Company, was _ th the truck division of the Kelly-Springfield 


ipal speaker at the meeting of the PAUL COSTE APPOINTED Tire Company, and F. Byron, eastern dis- 
ron Real Estate Board, held at the Young U. S. FLOORING MANAGER Ue trict sales manager of the pneumatic tire 


men’s Christian Association building on division, spoke at a dinner at Newark, N. J., 


{)} : ) ’ 
10. = . in honor of Herbert BrRooKs and CHARLES 
Paul Coste has been appointed as man- 


110-X, ager of the flooring department of the 
United States Rubber Company sundries 
department, according to an announcement 
1 a machine improvement in his di- just made by Charles A. Blake, general nian ad Wan 
ok the kinase tastes sales manager ot the sundries department. 

Mr. Coste comes to the U. S. Rubber or- 

ganization from the Goodyear Tire & Rub- Bruce Beprorp, president of the Luzerne 
[ARVEY S. FIRESTONE, president of the ber Company at Akron, where he was pro- Rubber Company, Trenton, N. J., has been 
stone Tire & Rubber Company, met  moted only a few months ago to the post of elected a director of the United New Jersey 


KINGSBURY, Owners Of the Brooks-Kings- 
bury Tire Company. This organization led 
all Kelly-Springfield distributors in a na- 
tion-wide sales contest for the first five 


E. Srepsins, of department 
lyear Tire & Rubber Company, has 


awarded a prize of $340 for a sugges 


a group of members of the Ohio Sen manager of flooring and tile sales. He had Railroad & Canal Company. Mr. Bedford 
nd House of Representatives on June previously been handling the sales of these will sail for Europe in the near future on a 
r the purpose of discussing negotiations pleasure trip with his family 
the purchase of the birthplace of 

omas A. EpIson, noted inventor and 


WILLIAM C, YOUNG, head of the aeronau 
tical department of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, was the chief speaker at 
| 


er experimenter, at Milan, O 


Horace B, Tosin, president of the Woven 
Hose & Rubber Company, Trenton, 


. - ia : f oe 
|. has sailed with his tamily tor a 


the weekly luncheon meeting of the Knights 
of Columbus Luncheon Club, held June 14, 
at the Elks Clubhouse, Akron, O. He spoke 
on the subject of “The Development of the 


\kron Airport.” 





\BRAH H. SAWYE! as resigned as 
ral mat ( the Vulcanized Rubbet 
, r PR me of . rr ) den : 
pany Morrisville, Pa aiter having V. R. Jacors of the aeronautical depart 
filiated with that concern for many ment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
rs He has not as vet announced his pany was a speaker at the session of the 
s for the ture be d the fact that he Society of Automotive Engineers at Saranac 
shortly leave for a ntensive tour < Lake, N. Y., on June 27. He outlined the 
chief Europe countries possibilities of airship transportation. 
| CH s E. Sroxes, A : 
( ‘ 1 Oaxisy and PAUL COSTE Witttam M. McConne Lt, former air mail 
Quer has 1 cated nil f the « 
. ver, has been < d pilot of the n 
aL C. Epwarp Murray, prominent CF, BAS OSER SEPoCS pt he new 
No] f ’ products, but last March was placed in Ford tri-motor airplane of the Fireston 
t \ er manufacturers, have | 
charge of a separate department created by Tire & Rubber Company He served with 
ipp ‘ t the manutacturers con - — é : : ‘ : 
é ' —— Goodyear to handle such work. the Army Air Corps during the war and 
< T © i displ Lor Lie . ° > ' 1 c ] 
t ft settlement « Tre Born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1893, Mr. as more than 5,400 hours of flying to his 
‘ : a 1 Coste was educated at Washington Univer credit 
I n icturers Will display 1 ] 1 
r goods at the Second Regiment Armory , where he compl go Fe = se in * ‘ania 
+4 ' T hanical engineering i 914. e started in : ; 
ne the celebration in the fa ; am —~ _ = = : ‘ EArt V. HENNECKE has taken up his ne 
wusiness with the Liquid Carbonic Company, , ' 
. . auties as vice president in charge of sales ot 
Ly wr AY lot oi Chicago, Ill., in sales work, and two years s ‘ i > 
H \N, air pilot, was a vis : 4 Slade the Cooper Corporation, Findlay, O., mar 
) ter was loyed by tl merican 
; pet 2 > Sore * te l I y “age ‘a Ci , D facturers of tires and storage batteries. H« 
1 | | : st undries, also ot nicago uring ‘ Me 
stop-« I f less than an hour, during : ms 3 ; 4 . vas formerly pre sident ot the \utomotive 
1} sna’ ¢ the war | served as an ensign in th , “he 
was greete yy representatives : , Equipment Association and tor many years 
. : g 7 . [ nited State Navy. j 1 
(5 ( r Tire & Rubber (¢ mpany was vice-president and general manager ot 
the Mot Meter ¢ ompany 
M. Re sistant secretar the 
tone 7] & ber Comy vas the L. Fro rer of the Springfield ' . 
1 { . 1 , 1] | ” pr Fi k Rubl . <i W. P. NaAtsMItH, chairman « the India 
pal speaker the ant | satetyv ral ] district for th ‘isk Kubber Company, , ’ . — 
' ; a - en | “. : — Fick " lyre & Rubber Company, Ltd., has returned 
dustrial safety committ f th sp vefore z tine of 50 Fis re de: : 
eee ee “Te . ean; hype tet oo me =e o to Inchinnan, Scotland, after a conference 
Chamber of Commerce on June 2 rs in th ntral Illinois territory in the ; . 
( Jun ( n the c¢ il ;' . with officials of the American company at 
ya St. Nicholas Hotel in that city on June 20 Mogadore. O. 
I Fy RAI has joined the Premier 
ber Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Cart K. Woriam. who recently left the . , 
‘ . ‘ . 1 6 4f . j - ‘ . \ | ] IATT, Dallas bran 1 mal oeT ( 
s chief chemist.in charge of the new eronautical sales department of the Good- , , ' 
ae ae 3 7 _ D : ea the B. F. Goodrich Company for 12 years, 
ratory whi the company recently in- year Tire & Rubber Company, has becom ‘HD.oO ; ( tot 
cae a Pre : : and GLESBY, also a former Goodricl 
ed associated with the All-American Aircraft ¢ : : ¥ 
. . 4 - man, have opened a tire sales and servic 
Company, a newly organized Akron firm en E I Vorth. 7 
; “ “4 . e e . station at ‘or orth, ex 
HN MARSHALL, mayor of Cleveland, gaged in the manufacture of airplanes. Mr on : .w 
led a delegation of representatives of Wollam gained a national reputation as a 
it citv who flew to Washington last month balloon pilot and last year during the Na \. L. ViLes, manager of the Rubber 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company’s _ tional Balloon Race at Pittsburgh, by heroi Manufacturers’ Association, visited Akron 
airplane to invite PRESIDENT Hoover t work saved his own life and that of J. F. on June 26 to confer with officials of thi 
ational air races at Cleveland on Au Cooper when their racine balloon was _ association and of the various rubber com 
t 25 struck by lightning and caught fire. panies 
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FALL IN DUNLOP SHARES 
CAUSES $50.000.000 LOSS 


1) t n va 
Lu | 
I ( my ' iw 
i 
: 
I ) 
rot ; 
i F 
it¢ ; < 
1" 
oS) i ()( 
t 
: I i 
Af 
make a i 
J I 
Will ‘ \V he 
, \ 19 . ‘ 
> O50) O00 ‘ ' net 
ine 
ributec , fect t the 
mpa i t 
i ( (sere (on ( I | 
creta LD | ( ’ 


wisit 


mit Del i t ft pl t 1 Ss 
sti ru ‘ \ tricted it " 
out ney ‘ | ! ) ma 
ve | i b T tive ime 

the Elect Hose & Rubber Com Ltd 
perat t 198 VW " r I Roa 


( H Lar pre ‘ t (, ( ‘ 
Tire & Rubber Compa ( ida, states 
that pla ‘ ; 1 the 1, 
indebted : d1 ‘ tor issue of the 
Croodve ( ft ( mpa } ! 
cessfully irried [ err Ssuc 
of $475,000, whi callable at par, will 
be retit l Tul ] vhil t! b nds 
amounting to $300,000 will leemed ¢ 
September +f) 

Qe , Fi C Be Saas 
reTman irms OmD ine 

According to tl German press, negoti 


present inder wavy | 


ations are at vetween the 
Continental Rubber Works and the Gummi 
werk« Titan B Polack \ (y W alter 


hausen, regarding the absorption of the lat 


the fi 


ter concern by rmer. N lefinite de 
cision has been reached, due to discussions 
of the ratio at which the shares of these 
companies are to be exchanged, but it is be 
lieved that an agreement will be brought 
about during the next few weeks 


Prominent Rubber Grower 








William Duncan, who 


n the Rubber Growers’ Associatior 

| it the end of \pr ] vas in Malaya 
whet ibber planting was first undertak 

soon came to be regarded as an author 

all matters pertaining to the lus 

with which he was closely connected fot 

8 vears. For 12 years he was general man 

iger f the Straits Rubber Compar Ltd 

1 Allied Compan He was a membet 

the Federal Council of the Federated 


years was chair 


Mala States and for tw 
man of the Planters’ Association of Malaya 


On Mr. Duncan’s retirement from the East 
e joined the boards of the Straits Rubber 


sever! il ot tl S Allied 


member of the orig 


Company 
{ mpanies He was 
nal Stevenson Committee on an 
the Association of Britis! 
Advisory 
He assisted in a large 


restriction 
1 Malava 
Rubber 


represents 
' the Colon 


\ mmittee measur¢ 


to bring about the establishment of the Rub 
her Research Institute, was elected to the 
Council of the Rubber Growers’ Associati 

mn 1921 und served as vice hairman 1927 


World Has 32.000.000 Cars 


motor com 

Division of the Di 
Commerce, states that the total 
vorld registration of cars, buses and trucks 
1929, was 32,028,584 v 
was made up of 27,007 
317,669 buses and 4,702 
iddition, the census shows a 
2,262,932 


| | 
census ¢ venicies 


Aut 


motive 


is of January 1, 
icles This total 
65 passenger cars, 
950 trucks. In 
world registration of 
The total automobile 
vas 29,687,499 vehicles and in 


motorcy cle s 
registration in 1928 
1927, 27,650,- 


267 vehicles 


Kaufman Plans Expansion 


The Kaufman Rubber Company, Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont., rubber footwear manufac- 
turer, is planning an addition to its present 
factory on North Francis street in that city. 
The new structure, details of which have not 
vet been prepared, will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $125,000. 


PIRELLI COMPANY PROFIT 


$2,164,412 DURING 1928 


the 
manulactt 


Reports of Pirelli Company 
Italian 


ended December 31, 


rubber 


f $2,164,412 aiter depreciati terest 
taxes, equivalent to $6.98 a share earne 

mbined 273,000 shares of series A 
37,000 shares of series B stocks Chis 
pares with $1,087,823 or $3.50 a shar 
combined stocks in 1927 

A consolidated pro ma balance s 

the Pirelli Company l and $ 
Filatura Mako and S. A. Tessuti Ind 
triali, as of December 31, show t is 


sna nail & pepe 
f $35,467,246 as against $35,857,508 at 


leadu 
rer, for the y 


1928, show a net pt 


end ¢ 1927. The surplus vever, 
been increased from $13,981,! 1927 
$15,227,240 at the close of last year 

Net sales during 1928 total $22,324 
is compared with $22,303,650 
us year. These figure | 
nclude the sales of the Pirelli Internat 
Company. The earnings inch 
dividends received from Pirelli | ut 
and do not include the Italian compat 
proportion of the undistributed surplus « 


ngs of the International compan) 
’ 


latter’s 


Che 


sdiar 
subs calaries. 


own 


National City ¢ 


mp 


nder the deposit agreement for the issuat 
Ili Compa 


of American shares of the Pire 
f Italy common stock, has 

holder of Italian 
pany’s common st¢ 
ject to the provisions and 
posit agreement dated January 4 
receive therefor a correspondii 
Pirelli 


York Stock Exchange. 


nounced 


any 


f - 1 
tees yt the 


1929. 


Canadian Dunlop Dividend 


The regular quarterly dividend at the 


f 7 per cent per annum on the preferr 
stock of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber G 
Company, Ltd., was paid on July 2. T 
is the 93rd dividend paid by the Canad 
Dunlop company without interruption sit 
1899 when the 7 per cent preferred st 
vas originally issued. The secretary-tr 
urer of the company reports that the 


ganization has no banking indebtedness 
is carrying a considerable holding 
bonds. 


ion government 


shares of the ct 
ck may deposit them, sul 


number 


American shares listed on the N« 


yf Domi 
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Footwear 
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Pneumatic Car Upholstery 








tT 


oods and Specialties 





Heeled Bathing Shoe 
A novelty in bathing shoes has just been 
introduced for the present summer season 
by the Dela Rubber Company, Ltd., in the 


Said to be favored by leading racing 
drivers, Moseley Float-on-Air pneu- 
upholstery is also adaptable to give 








+ 


marble and enameled 


ised comfort to the normal motorist. Long Tom Rainbow Balloon Deladip heeled shoe. This rubber shoe is 

Henry Segrave used this type of auto A popular addition to the line of the An said to give perfect comfort and protection 
hen he drove ce eanredl record - — . , : : 

when I drove to his we rid record derson Rubber ( ompany, Akron, O.. is the pebble beaches and is made in three 














This uphol 
tubular 
is unlike all other air cush 
manufacturers, and 
motorist from headache 
after long journeys. It is made 
sold by David Mos¢ ley & Sons, Ltd., 
England 


f 231 miles an hour. 


featured by a patent con 
tion which 
iccording to the 


will save the 


| ester, 


Wonder Window Washer 


patented window washer, 
anufactured by the Wonder Window 
Washer Corporation, 31 East 10th street, 
New York City, comes in two sizes, for 
use and for commercial The 
Wonder window washer is made of steel, is 


us newly 


use. 


stproof and finished with high enamel. 
It has a self contained water tank which 
its the water to filter through the felt 








tank when in 


side of the 
The window is wetted by passing the 
The leveled 
rubber squeegee on the other side of the 


Tac hed to one 


! 
+ 


t end of the washer over it. 


ink then dries and polishes the window. 
he handle is detachable and grooved or 
readed to permit the use of a broom or 
p handle to reach high corners. This 
isher has also been found useful for 
leaning mirrors, tiled floors and walls, 
surfaces and other 


smooth planes. 


Long Tom balloon in rainbow style and 
colors. This balloon can be inflated to a 
length of 48 inches. The Long Tom styl 


of balloon is also made in the transparent 
style, with a single solid color. Either typ 
is packed by the manufacturer one gross t 
a box, and both are said to be among the 
company’s best sellers for the present sum 
mer 


season. 


Soft Rubber Collar Stud 


An American inventor has recently pat 


ented a collar stud of conventional design 
made of soft rubber and permanently at 
tached to the neckband of the shirt. Thess 
studs, it is claimed, would thus remain in 
position throughout the life of the collar 


which may be laundered 
stud or 


band of the shirt, 


without removing the damaging it 


Rubber Sole With Hemp Insert 

By a new process, the Alfred Hale Rub 
ber Company, Atlantic, Mass., is now pro- 
ducing a sport sole of rubber with a hemp 
insert in the sole and in the heel. This com- 
bination is said to provide 
an improved, light weight, 
long wearing and _ artistic 
sport sole, and it is offered 
in two designs—one for men 
boys, the other for 
According 





and 
women and girls. 
to the manufacturers, prob- 
ablv no material is so strong 
and at the same time so 
light in weight as hemp rope. 
The hemp used for this pur- 














pose has been treated and 
made practically moisture- 
proof and slip-proof. The 


improved “washboard” design will not pick 
up dirt, gives greater traction, and, while 
lighter in weight, through its centre insert, 
gives more firmness to the tread and longer 


wear. 


Spring Wheel for Solid Tire 

Demonstrations have taken place recently 
in Edinburgh of a new type of spring wheel, 
for which the claim is made that it will 
enable owners of automobiles to dispense 
with pneumatic tires and use solid or cush- 
ion tires instead. In this wheel the ordinary 
rigid spokes are replaced by two concentric 
series of springs, separated by a floating 
rim which distributes the load over the 
wheel. It is in the floating rim that the 
invention differs most from previous at- 
tempts to produce a spring wheel. The 
road demonstrations were apparently quite 
successful, the shocks and the vibration be- 
ing taken up in the interior of the wheel 
instead of at the circumference. 











multicolored shades, red, blue or green be 
ing the predominating colors. It is 
and light, and has 
heel. The same company is 


extensive 


strong 
vet dainty a stylish one 
neh offering 


several new items in its line of 
Delasport tennis shoes. 


Fifty-Fifty Golf Ball 
Said by its manufacturers, the Burke Golt 
Company, Newark, O., to be the first ball 
in its price class to be guaranteed, the Burke 
Fifty-Fifty golf ball is now being offered to 





the sports world. The ball receives its 
name from the fact 
that its makers pro 
pose to assure the 


buyer 50 holes of per 
fect golf for 50 cents 
The ball is retailed at 
that price and, accord- 
ing to its warranty, if 
it should cut through, 
crack or lose shape in 
50 holes of play, it 














will be replaced without question. For 
those golfers who want extra yardage in 
their drives, this company also offers 
the new Long Burke, an unusually 
resilient ball, in which the manufacturer 


sacrificed dur- 
This is sold 


admits, “Frankly, we have 
ibility to gain more distance.” 
at a price of 75 cents. 


Horse Shoe Game 

As an attractive combination of 
its popular items, the Schacht Rubber Man- 
ufacturing Company, Huntington, Ind., is put- 
ting out its Daisy horse shoe game and ring 
The set 


two of 


game together. comprises 


Lt 
Sr 


two five-inch rubber stands, four large rub- 
ber rings and four medium size rubber 
horse shoes. The two rubber stands are 
7% inches in diameter, the horse shoes 4% 
by 334 inches, and the rings 4% inches in 
outside diameter. They are all packed in an 
attractive box, the entire set weighing two 


pounds. 


tossing 
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COMMERCE CHAMBER FINDS 


RUBBER IMPORTS HIGHER The | 


Department tiv ( t ' ( mn ree V 
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[RADING REMAINS DULL eg 
ON RUBBER EXCHANGE 


Excha 
TULY 
J \ ept Oct Nov Ih Ia 


Closing Prices on Rubber 


FROM JUNE 18 TO 


CONSUMPTION FIGURED AT 
800,000 TONS FOR 1929 


Merger Plan Abandoned 
} 


roposed merger of the Cor 
1 
| 


nd Ba 


nemafra, 


gownie rubber 


been abandoned, according to the Crude rubber consumption by the Unite 
reports Opposition trom stock States alone during 1929 will attain a mini 


over the basis for the consolidati mum figure of 500,000 tor 


he dropping of the project. sibly reach the record total 520,000 tor 
ae Lae while consumption of the mmodity by the 
- + = : lis + 1) 7 1] 
ood Joins Clearing House sempllee the word lagers, Bataan gid 
; large rate Of increas¢ ver st year, a 
les E. Wood, Inc., rubber broker, of cording to dispatches from | quot 
iver street, New York City, has the foremost authorities in t industry t 
the New York Rubber Exchange members of the Rubber Exchange at tl 
House Associatio1 his firm has end of June. 
een a member of the Rubber Ex- Consumption outside ted State 
New York, Inc last year, according to ¢ rnment figure 
totaled 242,032 tons, wl this year W 


increased to between 275,000 and 280,00 
tons, and if these 
rld consumption of rubber this 
attain the unheard of total ot appr 
SUU UUU tons. 


Che 


Rubber Estates Merged be 
Temburong estimates prove 


las been signed we 


LrCcU 


igreement to acquire the 


correct 
the State « | 


year W 


Brunei 
. . : imat 
directors of the Lawas (Sarawak) ximate 


Estates This idjacent 


property 1s ; 
London authoritic m that 


Batu Apoi estate and has an area aba 
es and an estimated annual produ prices (between 20 and <1 cents [x 
160,000 pounds of dry rubbe The pound spot New York) favor world pr 

| estimate of the total crop from all duction of 765,000 tons, but 800,00 

uwas company’s properties is approx! vorld production wi ni) e attained 


the event that the New York basis t 
between 25 and 26 cents 


1,120,000 pounds rises 


The production cost rubber 


Nn g i Suspended by Rubber Exchange 4.0) Fact now ranges hetween + 
Re i eee ety er mas ie Far East now ranges b veen a min 
Ni \ ‘ , amir tape . me xubbe! mum of 5%d and maximun Ad, a 
( ange of New York, Inc., at its regular cording to the producing plantat equiv: 
( eve meeting on June 17 suspended Elliott H.  fent roughly to between 12 and 20 cents p 
, Pt a rheee r a period of 60 days for viola pound, c¢ ncludes the release by the Rub 
rt /U t Section F of Rule 43 of the ex ber Exchange. 
the ( I section pr vides: “Misleading 
‘ ‘ imi s bids, offers or acce ptances, as 
ve those of a frivolous nature, ar Rubber Consumption in Brazil 
a mi t i pos ly prohibited, and a member so offend During 1928. 728 lone tor rude rul 
’ ’ , ll in the first instance be subject t ber was shipped from the A von Valle 
d , the disct of the floor commit Southern Brazil his mpares wit 
' tabl t ul I ion complaint of the floor com 357 tons in 1927 and 202 1 n 192¢ 
I n or of a member to the supervisor dicating increased activit rubber mar 
—_ mmittee may be dealt with in accordanc facturers in the Sao Pau 1 Rio « 
! with Section 43 of the by-laws.” camotnn dlatetete 


York, Ine. 


‘ge 


1¢ 


of New lapping During Low Prices 


iF explat iti 


Feb. M: Apr. May June Sale tapp!l of rubber tal price 
- 7 39 90 99 80 , unprofitable the cl —_ f the TT] 
f 8 4 , 8 > Consolidated Rubber Comy I 
. , . ; 
7 : P 64 declar d that eve f 
> oY 29 tate © ot pos P 
2 22.0 22 2.30 169 pe diture Esta I 
Q 7 9999 99207 99 FO RRO chinery maintenance, supet nd he 
2 3 22.5 »? Hi RO5 nce expenses Cal not per | witl 
s “ Y- “4 ind the directors t mp 
22.20 22.40 22.50 22.60 7 »5 concluded that a smaller |! uld be 
i ‘ ».§ 1 727 urred by continued tapy by closi 
ach ‘ VI 
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GODFREY L. CABOT, INC., 
PLANTS NEAR COMPLETION 


Godfrey I Cabot, Inc., announce that 


onstruction of their new plants Texas 1s 
rogressing satisfactorily. Their present 
roduction is at a rate of over 200,000 


pounds daily and will be 265,000 pounds 
ily before the end of the summer. 

In Oklahoma, their plant at Lima will 
start operations about August Ist. Chis 
lant is to manufacture carbon black from 
fractions of raw gasoline removed in the 


+ 


st refining process at gasoline plants in 


National Issues “Tire Table” 
The National Machinery Com 


ny, Akron, O, has just published a com- 


Rubber 


plete “Tire Table” of balloon tires and the 
irs that use them All sizes are listed, and 
e cars using them indexed for the years 
from 1925 to 1929, the table being compiled 
include all possible listings up to April 1, 
1929. | dition to the American cars, the 
ballo tire equipment for seven foreign 


included 


Brown Instrument Expands 


Though less than a year since the Brown 


completed the con 
addition to its plant 


Instrument Company 


ction of a two-story 
the rapid growth of the company’s business 
has made necessary another expansion \ 


ne-story wing 1s to be demolished and 


placed by a new two-story and basement 
building, while a new central wing of the 
same height will also be erected. The new 


buildings will increase the floc r space of the 


plant about 50 per cent. 


U. S. Hartford Plant Busy 


[he Hartford, Conn factory of the 
ited States Rubber Company, which is 
exclusively to the production of 
rd tires, is working 24 hours a 


levoted 
Royal c 
lay, according to officials at the plant. In- 
creases in unit sales volume have made the 
stepping up of production schedules neces- 


Sary 
Firestone Sugpetion Awards 
Suggestion awards totaling $420 have been 
iven to employes of the Firest “Tire & 


Rubber Company, according to an announce- 
ment made on June 6. A. Michael, a Plant 
No. 2 worker for $250 

r an idea centered on an improvement 


rece ived a i heck 


insulation 








CATALP 


for 
Frictions 




















Firestone Loses Case 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
and others were denied a review by the 
United States Supreme Court in a suit in 
volving the question whether the creditors’ 
committee of the Lexington Motor Com- 
pany should be permitted to operate the 
latter’s plant after receivership The lower 
court had ruled that the receiver appointed 
by the court should operate the plant. The 
] 


claims of the Firestone company and asso 


ciated creditors amounted to $170,078. 


Urges Waste Elimination 
In an article in the Executives Service 
Bulletin, published by the Policyholders Set 
vice Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur 


ance Company, Charles M. Haskins, secre 


tary of the National Association of Waste 


Inc., advocates a more 


Material Dealers, 


387 


thorough conservation and use of such waste 
as is an adjunct to any manufacturing oper- 
ation. He refers to the statement of R. W. 
Phillips, head of the salvage and reclamation 
department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, that in 20 years 2,000,000 pounds 
of scrap rubber with a value of $43,000 
passed through his department, along with 
other waste material worth $20,000,000 


Question Bath Mat Duty 
\ new test case on rubber mats was 
urgued recently before the United States 
Customs Court at New York City. Th 
mats in imported by Joseph A 
Kaplan, were assessed by the collector at 
the rate of 40 per cent ad valorem under 
Paragraph 1022, Act of 1922, as “all other 
floor coverings.” The importers are claim- 
ing duty at 25 per cent under Paragraph 

1439 as manufactures of India rubber. 


question, 





Pe: MEICRONEX.:.° . 


2 The King of Rubber Pigments 


Pe WUOMONEX. = 


: The Stainless, Resilient, Easy | 


: 
i 
t 
' 
h 
bd 


OTe ¢ Cor K 


41 EAST 42nd ST., 





VELVETEX 


The Economical Carbon Dilnent i | 


 OS¥eeamex 


: The Stearic Acid for Rubber ae 


Complete détails and information from _ 
Technical Service eR aE Ps a 








* 


‘NEW YORK, N. y. 
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U. Ss. RUBBER EMPLOYEES’ 
INSURANCE PLAN GAINS 

At the e f the thir« l opera 
tir the Group Insurance Plas of th 
United Stat Rubbe Compa shows 
27,284 employees carrying a total of $38, 
926,000 insurance During the operation 
the plan, a total of $390,000 has been pai 
on 253 death claim d $59,500 28 total 
disability claims, a total « $449,500 

I he plar yperate l i tr itor 
basis, the employees pay [ 1 
the premium, and the comp: inderwrt ing 
the remainder 

Among salaried employees eligible to in 
surance, 9,804 or 92.8 per cent, are. carry! 
insurance Among wage employe: 17,480 
or 89.1 per cent of th | le ure 


sured 


- 11. 
is especially 


Combination Names Jobbers 


The Combination Rubber Company, Tren 


n, N. J., announces that Nicols, Dean & 
Gregg, St. Paul, Minn., have been ap- 
pointed agents for Viking tires and tubes 


n that territory, while Warshawsky & Com- 
Chicago, IIL., Illinois 
The has also selected 
agencies in the and north- 


will cover the 


compan) 


pany, 
territory. 
ther new middle 


west 

Murray Nears Capacity 
Company, Trenton, 
capacity in the 


The Murray Rubber 


N /3 Is opt rating close to 


tire and mechanical goods departments and 


busy filling orders for casings 


for the many chain stores opened in the 


southern states. The company is planning 
to open idditional chain stores throughout 
New Tersey 





AKRON, OHIO 





The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. | 


OAKS, PA. 
(Montgomery County) 
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a 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, Pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 


THE RUBBER AGE 


250 West 57th St., New York City 























HELP WANTED 





WANTED: Four salesmen, technical training, 
factory experience, by chemical 
call on rubber goods manufacturers 
New York, 


ompany to 
located 
Pacific 


Chicago, 


in Boston, 


Coast. Straight salary. Please give com- 
plete details with first letter. Address Box 


522, THe RuBBER AGE. 


ENERGETIC MAN to oversee spreader and 
calender operations in middle west factory. 
Must be self-reliant. State fully experience 
and qualifications. Address 521, THE 


RUBBER AGE. 


Box 








FOR SALE 





For Sate—Laboratory size Mill, Calender, 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. Press, and 


steam Vulcanizer with small accessories, 
also Scott tester. Box 523, THE RUBBER 
AGt . 


FOR SALE—ABSTRACTS 

Carp ABSTRACTS covering every important 
paper, publication and patent on Rubber 
and allied gums from 1907 to date. Ar- 
ranged alphabetically by subjects with com- 
plete cross references. 40,000 cards in 24 
Y & E oak cases. Address Box 515, THe 
RuBBER AGE, 





For SALE—One small bomb for Bierer- 
Davis Rubber Ageing Apparatus, consisting 
of small size steel oxygen pressure bomb 
with safety valve and rack for holding 
samples, connecting arm, plate holder and 
wrench for closing. All in first-class shape. 
Address Box 519, THe Rusper AcE. 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED 
Cameron slitters, any width. 
Address Box 520, THe Rusper AGE, 


CATALPO 


for 
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PRESS CLEANING MACHINE 


For cleaning Belt, Tiling, Packing, Brake Lining, or 
any Smooth Surface Press. 

Cleans thoroughly and quickly—will not scratch or 
mar platens. 


A Highly Efficient and Satisfactory Machine 


SPADONE MACHINE GO., Inc. 


15 PARK ROW 


One man operation. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














- RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 
in 
The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 
The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 
problem of humidity control. The patented 
Hunter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 


Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
reduce time, space and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


Grrier Engineering Grporation 




















CUI, RUBBER 


Pure Rubber Sheets 





Dress Shields 


Rubber Sheetings Rubber Bibs 
Bunny Baby Pants Crib Sheets 
Sanitary Requisites Bathing Caps 


Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


Made by 
RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


» Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








850 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. | 
4 SINCE 1880 GUARANTEED 
RUBBER 





« 


IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine 
Barytes 
Soapstone 
Talc 





C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. 


NY C I 7 $1 § y 
Simple enough to be practical. Free from com- 
plications and adjustments. Substantial and 
durable. As well as accurate, eisy to read and 
easy to operate, Scott Testing Machines meet 


commercial requirements and conditions without 
sacrificing scientific exactness. 










S\\. HENRY L. 

de SCOTT 

SR) <|\\COMPANY 
’ y : 


“G]/ Provivence ri. 
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QUALITY 
USED 
MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT 


ALBERT & SON 


AKRON, OHIO 


| 


TRENTON, N. J. 
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LATE MARKET PRICES 


Crude, Scrap & Reclaimed Rubber - Cottons and Fabrics 


NEW YORK, JULY 2, 1929 





COTTON 


HI price trend ¢ ott has been 
downward during tl past fortnight 
causing the average spot price tor the 
month ot J ine t decline to 18.74 cents a 
pound in the New York market This com 
pares with average monthly price f 19.41 
cents in May, 20.29 cents in April and 21.50 
cents in June of last year In 1927, however, 
the average spot closing price for the month 
ot June va ] 16.8 t 1 pou il 
Better yeathet iggatl ibles and heavy 
liquidation were responsible tor the price 
decline while the news i ippreciably 
vreater acrcagt planted t cotton this year 
has helped the bearish posit Phe 1S 
tomary June improvement was shown by 
the cotton crop, but the weevil still remaims 
a pos i ke menace 
\ better undertone i be vident ! 
te xtile circles wit buver si Vil more 
nterest and the mills being less incl. ned t 
make concessions May mpti b 
domestic mills was the largest rec ' 
the month at 668,229 hales mopar vit 
only 577,384 bales in Ma 1928 May ex 
ports, however, were light 
Hich. low and closing prices quoted on 
July 2 were as follow 
High Low Clese Close 
July2 June 17 
July 85 17.70 17.85 18.52 
Sept 18.15 18.68 
Oct 18.89 18.20 18.39 18.79 
= he , . 
Tire Fabries 
Tire fabri sales during the rortr ight 
have beer fair wit prices ste idly There 


has been a narrower margin between Amer 


cans and Egyptians due to the decline 
Egyptian cotton and the appreciat f the 
longer staple American grad Latest prc 
quotations were as follows 
CORD 

Peeler, carded, 23/5/38 th i6loa i7 
Peeler. carded, 23 4/3 th iT.a@ is 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Th 14.@ 45 
Peeler. carded, 15/3/38 th i565 @ 451 
Feyptian, carded, 23/5/3 th 58144@ 54 
Egyptian, combed, 235/38 th 57,4 5R 

CHAFERS 
Carded, American, & oz th 891,44 40 
Carded, American, 10 oz Ih Oo @ 41 
Carded, American, 12 o2 th 39144 i3%, 
Carded, American, 14 o Th 384,4@ 43%, 

LENO BREAKER 

Carded, American, 8% oz th oO @ 46 
Carded, American, 10% oz Ih io @ 46 


SQUARE WOVEN 


Carded, American, 17% oz ; 

23-11 ply Id i6loa 7! 
Carded, American, 17% 

10-ply Th 8814.4 39, 

Sheetings 
Sheetines in 40-inch widths were in som 

what better call mm the cours f the past 
fortnicht, although individual commitments 
were small T he re have been Son sales 
under the market during the last two weeks 
The latest price quotations 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd 124%@ 12% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd 10%@ 10% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd 11%@ 11% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd @ .09% 
40-inch, %.75-yard yd ok @ ORM 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd 07 @ 07% 





Ducks 


Action in cotton ducks during the 
ght has been somewhat more spirited 
of enameling ducks have been made in ap- 
and lesser lots of other 


fort- 
Sal S 


preciable quantities, 


goods have been sold Prices have been 
steady, with closing quotations as follows: 
Belting and Hose ib. .36 @ .36% 
Enameling i. .35 @ .36 
Single filling ib. .1444a 16 
Double filling tb. .171,@ .18% 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 


While it is admitted that the 


second half of 1929 will not equal the record 
breaking first six months of the year in the 


generally 


consumption of reclaimed rubber, the 
minds of reclaim 
decline will tak: 


that the 


mportant question In the 
How much of a 
Some authorities 


ers is 
place believe 


1! 


coming six months wil ipproximate the 


first half of 1928 in amount of manufactur 
Most reclaim 


ing plants have already curtailed their own 


activity at rubber plants 


production schedules and do not expect te 


slac kened 


grades of r¢ 


be overstocked during the time of 


Practically all 
1. 


onsumpttot 


cl ped in price dur 


as indicated bv the fol- 


iim, howe ver have ( 
rtnight 
owing late quotations: 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 


ing the t 


dD 124a 12% 
Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
th 11%@ 12 

High Tensile Red tb. 124@ 12% 
Shoe 

Unwashed Tb. 07 @ 07% 

Washed Ib 09%a 10 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) Tb 13 @ 13% 

No. 2 (compounded) tb 10%,a 10% 
Tires 

Black, washed 0912€a 10 

Black, unwashed 0T7T% @ .08 

Black, selected tires Ib Oma 08% 

Dark Gray Tb. 10 @ 10% 

Light Gray Th. 12 @ 12% 

White th. .12%4 13 

Truck, Heavy Gravity ih. .07%@ .07% 

Truck, Light Gravity Th. 07T%@ 07! 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical Blends th 07 @ 071 

Red tb 1244 12 





s-rap Rubber 


Not only are reclaiming plants curtailing 
their output, but they fairly 
well stocked with scrap rubber for the time 


appear to be 


being. Price quotations on some grades have 


been somewhat easier during the past two 


weeks and sales lower, but a better demand 


is predicted for the late summer Late 


prices follow 
(Prices to Consumer) 

Auto tire peelings tor. 42.50 @45.00 
Standard White auto ton 47.50 @650.00 
Mixed auto ton 26.00 @27.00 
Bicycle tires ton 20.00 @22.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 24.00 @25.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.45 @ 1.50 
Arctics, untrimmed th. 0O%@ 00% 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ih. O7T%@ os 


compounded 


Inner tubes, No. 2, 
Dm. .04%@ .04% 


Inner Tubes. Red th. .05%@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose ton 32.00 @34.00 
Rubber Hose ton 17.50 @20.00 


CRUDE RUBBEK 


RICE quotations for crude rubber have 
held to the same low figures that pre- 
vailed at the close of the 
fortnight, the half of being 
much lower than the first two weeks. The 
spot price for the month 
was 20.64 cents a pound in the New York 
outside market, comparing with 21.46 cents 
a pound in May and 19.59 cents in June, 
1928, 
Lowered 


preceding 
second June 


average closing 


consumption by domestic fac- 
tories in June was balanced by lowered im- 
ports, although stocks on hand 
30 are believed t 
the 97,191 long tons 


of May. The 


rubber being invoiced weekly to the 


as of June 
higher 
reported tor the end 
decline in the 


have been than 
amounts of 
United 
States from the East indicates that imports 
for the next few 
siderably lower level. 


months will be at a con- 


\ leading London broker points out that 
a falling off to a consumption of 40,000 tons 
a month by the United States in the second 
half of the year would still bring the 1929 
total up to a figure well in excess of 500,000 
tons. “Such a total,” this broker 
“which seems to be well within the 
of possibility, ought certainly to 
a reduction in the current world 
stocks by the end of the year.” On the 
other hand, another London authority, con- 
sidering the high American consumption and 
the decline of stocks on hand in this coun- 
try, says, “Good reason as these figures give 


States, 
bounds 
bring about 
level of 


for an optimistic market view, they are so 
phenomenally that 
dicate the peak of an abnormal 


favorable they may in- 
expansion 
to be followed by a serious de pression rather 


than the prospect of a continuation of con- 


sumption at a similar exceedingly high 
rate.” 
Prices on the New York outside market 
on July 2 were as follows: 
Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 
Spot-July 21%@ 21%% 
July-Sept. .21%@ 21% 
Oct.-Dec. 22 @ 22% 
First Latex, crepe spot 1%@ 22 


Amber Crepe, No. 2 1¢ 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 18%@ .19 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 1 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin | 
Brown Crepe, specky 1 


Liquid Latex, per gal 1.00 
Paras— 
Up-river Fine 22 @ .22% 
Up-river Medium Nominal 
Up-river Coarse 12%@ .12% 
Acre Bolivian, fine 23 @ .23% 
Caucho Ball, Upper 12%@ .12% 
Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— 
Central, scrap @ .18 
Esmeraldas @ .18 
Balata— 

Block, Colombia Nominal 
Block, Ciudad 54 @ 
LONDON MARKET 

Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot 10%d@ 10%d 
July-Sept. 10%d@ 11 d 


SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 


Spot d@ 10%d 
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41 East 42nd Street 


AKRON—1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle Street. 





H. MUEHLSTEIN & COQ., Inc. 
Crude - RUBBER - Scrap 


New York City 


BOSTON—176 Federal Street. 
LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill Street. 


WAREHOUSES—JERSEY CITY, N. J., and AKRON, OHIO 
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HIGHEST QUALITY | 


FACTICE 
That Velvet Feel to Rubber 


The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY COMPANY 
STAMFORD, CONN. 




















CLAYS FOR THE RUBBER TRADE 


ALUMINITE 


The Clay Supreme 








UNITED CLAY MINES CORP. 


TRENTON, N. J. 
High Grade CLAYS of All Kinds 











ALUMINUM 





FLAKE 


j' Standard to the Rubber Industry \\ 
Jér 20 Years | 








ALUMINUM 
FLAKE has 


—Low specific gravity 

—Extreme fineness 

—Exceptional reinforcing and 
toughening qualities 

—Absolute uniformity and purity 


Write for information and samples to 


THE ALUMINUM FLAKE CO. 


AKRON Agents OHIO 


The American Oil and Supply Co. - Trenton, N. J. 
Wm. H. Scheel and Co. - - - New York, N Y. 
Schofield-Donald, Ltd. - Montreal, P. Q., Canada 
The Kawanishi Exporting Co. Kobe, Japan 
Typke and King - - - - - London, England 











There is only one Aluminum Flake-We Make It ! 

















| “TY RO” 

















BRAND |= 








1775 BROADWAY 








GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 
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ver tactories 
] 


I 


mtinuec 





ndous vol- hut most signs 


the first approaching 


at the same rate 


) 


cals and compounding ingredients are regulating 


pomt t 
1) UO0 long tons. 


LATE RUBBER CHEMICAL PRICES 


Accelerators — Colors — Softeners — Compounding Materials 


» a second half domestic consumption 
Suppliers of rubber chemi- 


their own 


through the rem Approximately 270,000 output in line with the expected drop in demand. 
lone tor f crude rubbe been consumed in the The consolidation of the Kalbfleisch Corporation with 
months from January to June, a American factories are the American Cyanamid Company has been the most im- 
generally heginning ’ immer curtailment programs. portant news of the fortnight among rubber chemical manu- 
How reat a decrease uct volume will be made is at tacturers. Two smaller chemical units have also been 
present the chiet 1 peculation by the industry, acquired by a subsidiary of American Cyanamid. 
ACCELERATORS Zinc Oxide—American Process Acids, Fatty 
Organic American Azo: Stearex ib. -15%@ .20 
A-7 ib. 56 @ «CO ZZZ (lead free) b. 06%@ .07 Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ 22 
A-ll Ib. 62 @ .66 ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06% @ .06% Alkalies 
A-16 Ib. 547 @ «61 Zine Oxide—French Process Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 38.76 @ 3.91 
A-19 Ib. 58 @ «62 White seal bb. 1%@ — Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 140 @ 
oe _ = $ r Green seal tb. 10% — Oils 
. . : Red Seal 24G — Corn, refined, bbis. Ib. ll @ .11% 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals bh. 6& @ .70 Velbous Cottonseed, crude 08%@ .08% 
Aniline oil, drums, , ; 
Cab. works Db. 16 @ .16% Chrome tb. 16%@ .17 Cycline — | * 27 @ 
Crylene m 5B @ “65 Ocher, French medium ....1b 02 @ .08 Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) Ib. 3o%y~@q — 
paste i. 6 @ $5 domestic 01%@ .02 Less c. |. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. “g— 
Di-Ortho-Tolylguanidine m. 42 @ 52 : Saas Gee 5 = SONS 
Diphenyiguanidine tb. 30 @ .36 COMPOUNDING MATERIALS Flaxrite ib. 06 @ .06 
Ethylidene aniline Ib 45 @ .47% | Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 —— _ = = 
Formaldehyde Aniline Ib. 3 6@ «MA Ammoria carbonate Ib. 10 12 Li —- 9% CL. bbi tb. > J ie 
Accelerafor 102 tb. Asbestine ton 14.76 18.00 Palm Eeges aa . tb. te 07 
pancieoanes 552 > Barium carbonate tb. 08%@_ «.06 Niger b. 07% @ " 
ecelerator 808 ) Barium Dust tb. 0 @ .06 Vv F er 
Accelerator 883 tb. Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.00 PR nny = "6 ox 
Heptene bis) 40 @ — Western prime white ton 23.00 @ — Petrolatum, white tb. 08 08 
Hexamethylene-tetramine Ib 62%@_ .66 imported ton 27.00 @36.00 dark sbe bb. @ : 
Lithex i 18 @ .20 Basofor b. “%4e@ — Pine. chu Gitiilind anh. rie | 70 
ee >  - eo «& Blacks Witco Softener (f.0.b. , Q 
ll > - pS = Arrow “Aerfloted” i. .08%@ .12% works) tb 2@-— 
Para-N itrosodimethylaniline, aoe A Btack >. 2 Sh Resins and Pitches 
Sab waste tb sae. Carbon, compressed Ib. 08%@ .12% Pitch, Burgundy ib. 06%@ .07 
eS s Carbo ressed 1b. .08 12 > 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- D ~ Bl a tb. 6 @ - coal tar gal. 05%@ _ .06 
Gasbamate >. 445 @ 460 tm ack —~y = @ = pine, 200 Ib. gr. wt... bbl. 9.00 @10.00 
R& H 40 tb. 40 @ A2% ie. Ne u%a 08 Rosin, grade K, 280 Ih. bbl. 8.55 @ — 
R &@ H 560 tb 40 @ A2% asvex . 044@ . Pigmentar gal. 33 @ «41 
R & H 397 th ‘15 @ .1T\% Lamp Black bb. 12 @ .40 Solvenol, drums gal. 48 @ .50 
Safex I» 1.20 @ 1.26 a wwe — tr. a @ .138 Tarol, drums gal. 30 @ «.35 
Tensilac, No. 39 mb. 50 @ .b2% — oa Bb. U4%4@ .06 Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @13.00 
Tensilac, No, 41 ib 50 @ .62% | Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works...b. 03%4@ .08% Solvents 
Therm ! tb 50 @ .55 Carrara filler tr. 01%@_ .02 Acetone, pure tb. 1s @ 
Thiocarbanilide, drums Td 26%@ .28% Catalpo (fact.) tb. 2 @ — Alcohol denatured 
Thionex tb. Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 No. 1 bbls 3 gal 37%4@ 44% 
os renee hy 6% @ Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Benzol, 90% nn aa 
base mm 120 @ Aerfloted Suprex ton 10.00 @22.00 Carbon bisulphide tb. 0O%@ 06% 
Triphenylguanidine 3) 58 @ 62% Congaree, c¢. Carbon tetrachloride ba) 064%@ 07 
Ureka th 7 @ 1.00 m, t : ~—hate ton 900 @ — Motor gasoline, 
Vuleanex Tb. inera our, steel bbls. gal 17 @ 
Vuleone th - e tag mine ton 20.00 @23.00 Naptha. solvent gal 8 @ .40 
Vuleano th ensulite 15.008 @ — Turpentine, spirits gal 60 @ .64 
Waxene ™ 30 @ 232 Glues, extra white rD. 22 @ .26 wood gal 50 @ 54 
Z ae aa 1 @ .80 medium white tb. 20 @ .24 Wane ; 
Inorganic Magnesi carbonate tr. 08% a 11 - 
Lead sublimed hine - , M ; stn). 900: cunts ‘ Beeswax ®. 56 @ .58 
Lead, white It 10144 21 Whit water grnd., c.l. Tt Carnauba : Pb. | 
, ie S Be | | Whee coer oes Ceresin, white m0 @ 
Semmente mo ~ a : Montan, crude hy 07 @ .0T% 
— i calcined, 100 ft 5s O68 Whit Pe nd Ozokerite, black Th 24 @ «.26 
'< er ) f 5 ! wr water ern 
heavy a4 100 TH 8.65 a 8.75 } - — B. soe 
3 oe or or (hiolite y 0 @ \7 Paraffin (c. 1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
COLORS Rotten Stone (powdered) th. 02%@ .04% Yellow crude scale th. 038% @ 
_ ke (See Compounding Materials Snanatone. powdered ton 15.00  @22 00 White crude scale 124/126 bie) 04 @ 
woes , Starch powdered ewt. 3.30 @ 3.70 Refined, 125/121 Ib. 05% @ 
Prussian Tt 85 @ .40 Tale. domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 Refined, 128/130 Tb. .05%@ 
Ultramarine Id 06 @ .30 Whitine commeretal ewt. 85 @ 1.00 Refined, 1385/1387 TD. 0T%@ 
Browns Frelish cliffatone ewt. 150 @ es Refined, 138/140 tr. O8Y4@ 
Sienna, Italian bt) 06%@ .12% Qnrerfine ton 10.00 412.00 Miscellaneous 
__ Umber, Turkey % 04%@ .07 wit ton 1200 @ — RSL Mold Solution gal 75 @ .100 
—— —__e ~ a 81 Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ —= 
ome, lig 27 4 Wood pulp _ ANTI- y 
medium be 28 @ 41 a Fw Dal ry = i 101% Al OXIDANTS : 
dark ® 31 @ 34 Zine Stearate tr. 24 @ 2 Albasan tb. 70 @ .T6 
Chromium Oxide, bb! ba) 31 @ 88 Antox tb. 
Reds y y Neozone tr. 
eitiians MINERAL RUBBER Senses — naam 
crimson. 15/17 ™ “44a 50 Genasco (factory) ton 60.00 @52.00 Resistox th 54 @ .BT 
sulfur free th 52 @ «.60 Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @86.00 Stabilite tb. 64@ — 
golden 15/17 F.S. th. 20 @ .26 Monteroma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 VGB bi) 55 @ .6F 
Indian English mm on @ 4.12 Paradnura ton 62.50 @65.00 
Remestie (Marcon) ~ oe @ 12 Pioneer. MR. solid ton 42.00 as 0 SUBSTITUTES 
Oximony bi) isix%e@ — Pioneer-granulated ton 52.00 @55.0 
Red oxide. pure sat 10 "a 12 R & H Hydro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 wa > se 
Gatien eed n 8 @ (06 Robertson, MR. solid ton 84.00 @80.00 — = 10 @ .16 
Vermillion. quicksflver MLR. (eran) ton $8.00 @80.00 rown 6 @ «i 
’ English ® 1s @ — VULCANTZING ING ‘s 
Whites SOFTENERS LANTZING INGREDIENTS 
Lithopone, Akcolith . .063/5@ .06 Acide Sulfur Chloride (drums) tb. 034% @ .08% 
Lithopone, Arolith th OY 05% Nitric 36 derrees cwt. 5.00 @ 5.25 Sulfur flour, 
Laiesens, Vanolith th 641ea@ — Sulfuric, 60 degrees ton 10.50 @11.50 eer pave pure . e 
itanox tb. 09%@ .10 66 degrees ton 15.00 16.00 (bags ewt. -40 2.75 
Cal. Base Pigment by 10 @ .10% Tartaric, crystals tb. 37 @ 38 Commercial (bags) ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 
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een 


B TH domestic consumption and 
imports are believed to have ex- 
erienced a considerable 
luring the month of June, although no 
omplete figures for either have as yet 
It is likely, however, 
hat stocks at the end of June will 
how a fair increase over the figure of 
17,192 tons for stocks on hand at the 


released. 


lose of May. 


The amount 


} nately the same during the past fort- Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices 
light as in the previous two weeks. London Oficial Rubber Prices 

! Shipments from British Malaya have Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8. 
wee lightly higher and bes me Stocks of Crude Rubber in London 
een slightly higher and shipments Rules tn Glamepess ond Peneee 
from the Dutch East Indies a little Untied States Tive and Tubs Statintics 


of rubber invoiced to 
the United States has been approxi- 


falling 


lower, leaving the totals unchanged. 


) Stocks of 
have not varied greatly in the past two 
months, the amount on hand at the end 


crude 


rubber in 


London 


off 








PLAN OF THE SECTION 


of June being only slightly changed 
from that reported at the close of 


re SS ae April. Only twice in the last nine 
portance to the rubber industry. The years have London stocks been lower 
tables are reprinted in the same relative . . : . 
position in every issue, each table being than at present at this time of the 
kept current by the addition of new figures vear 

as soon as they availabl The J Val 





section accordingly affords the most up-to- 
date, complete and convenient statistical 
service in the industry. 


Table of Contents 


Rubber Invoiced to the United States 
Daily Rubber Prices in New York 


Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada 

Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8S. 
United States Consumption of Gasoline ° . 2 
Rubber Exports from Producing Countries exports trom leading producing and 
Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries 


Price movements during June were 
downward, the average for crude rub- 
ber at New York being 20.64 cents a 


United States Rubber Imports and Exports pound as against 21.46 cents a pound 
Rubber Consumption in the United States in May. The London average price 


declined from 10.717 pence per pound 
in May to 10.580 pence per pound in 


Daily Cotton Prices in New York June. Cotton was likewise affected, 


the June average spot price being 18.74 
cents a pound as against a May average 
of 19.41 cents a pound. 

Latest figures covering imports and 


consuming countries have been added 








to the appropriate tables in this section. 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 


7-———_ Gross Imports———_, -_ Re-exports ——, 


Long 
Tons 


185,394 
$01,076 
809,144 
$28,056 
396,642 
413.338 
426,258 


439,731 


35,820 
27,400 
37,112 
29,746 
$9,155 
87,754 


43,340 
28,337 
35,515 
46,202 
$6,518 
33,045 
37,677 
$2,810 
$3,301 
30,184 
$8,592 
80,737 


Total 
Declared 

Value 
73,772,677 
101,843,188 
185,060,304 
174,231,331 
429,705,014 
505,817,807 
389,874,774 
244,854,973 


33,061,281 
24,670,752 
$2,625,032 
25,320,558 
34,890,536 
33,261,366 


36,753,719 
23,110,257 
28,693,016 
37,821,505 
30,984,377 
27,850,014 
$1,678,259 
26,396,931 
25,314,412 
2° 163.282 
27.395.428 
22,213,574 


30,278,444 
27,763,655 
32,103,042 
27,287,266 
19,058,672 
14,121,219 
14,144,765 
12,860,150 
16,512,019 
18,200,332 
14,878,441 
17,580,966 


22,872,943 
24,760,111 
20,380,905 
25,542,726 


24,355,511 


Average 
Declared 
Value 

per pound Long 
Cents Tons 
17.76 6,716 
15.10 4,809 
26.72 8,772 
23.71 10,309 
48.36 14,827 
54.68 17,671 
$5.60 27.775 
25.03 $2,159 
41.20 1,554 
40.21 1,818 
$9.25 1,437 
38.49 1,366 
89.78 1,482 
$9.88 1,904 
37.86 1,525 
36.41 2,451 
36.07 2.763 
36.06 1,575 
7.88 2,782 
37.62 1,775 
7.53 1.958 
"5.92 1.809 
33 94 3.500 
$2.78 2.513 
$1.69 2.469 
32.26 2.655 
34.56 1,988 
36.82 2,738 
$5.29 3,718 
$2.11 2,272 
27.39 2,399 
22.71 2,621 
20.20 3,087 
18.39 2,377 
18.50 3,038 
18.44 2,405 
18.19 2,788 
18.04 2,738 
17.74 3,663 
17.20 2.955 
17.98 4,218 
20.46 3,293 
21.25 2,386 


U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 
100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 









































— 
Average Zz 
Declared 
Total Value 
Declared per pound Long 


Imports 


r Figures on Monthly Basis 

1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 “1929 
Jan. 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 31,518 34,408 48,002 
Feb. 14,767 80,149 25,786 19,761 31,136 30,137 83,702 41,594 
Mar. 21,408 36,629 28,885 33,498 32,936 36,141 35,688 44,780 






Value Cents Tons 
2,414,924 18.86 179,678 
1,921,828 17.84 296,267 
5,672,319 28.87 800,372 
6,057,637 26.23 317,747 
19,847,753 59.76 381,815 
22,470,583 56.77 395,667 
24,.735.488 39.76 398.483 
18,128,361 25.17 407,572 
1,743,854 50.09 34,266 
1,339,563 45.38 26,082 
1,519,870 47.20 35.675 
1,316,270 43.03 28,110 
1,411,517 42.51 $7,673 
1,841,305 43.16 $5.85 
1,444,734 42.28 41,815 
2,277,297 41.47 25,886 
3,249,665 52.50 $2,752 
1,428,425 40.48 44,627 
2,501,562 40.14 33,736 
1,550,592 39.00 $1,270 
1,560,853 35.59 35,719 
1,382,768 34.12 31,001 
3.036.929 38.74 29.801 
2.042.718 36.29 7. 
2.014.196 36.438 36.123 
2,245,754 37.77 28,082 
1,734,990 38.95 $7,119 
2,229,589 36.35 30,925 
2,587,485 31.07 36,893 
1,415,024 27.80 35,663 
1,386,307 25.80 28,660 
1,400,697 23.86 25,144 
1,451,446 20.99 28,171 
1,084,646 20.37 28,827 
1,384,148 20.34 36,797 
1,085,407 20.15 41,653 
1,207,089 18.52 $3,731 
1,165,743 19.00 40,773 
1,773,401 21.61 53,901 
1,374,783 20.77 61,310 
2,094,037 22.16 46,386 
1,624,237 22.02 52,432 
1,349,690 21.24 48,325 


Apr. 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,1389 82,696 385,871 $2,772 47,521 
May 23,246 36,155 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 387,333 49,283 
June 31,713 24,272 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 


July 24,522 17,685 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 $37,407 
Aug. 29,631 20,359 28,982 35,909 34,533 338,460 42,927 
Sept. 24,410 17,594 $31,497 31,691 $2,904 27,214 389,882 


Oct. 26,881 21,321 $1,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 
Nov. 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,8538 28,080 26,792 87,461 
Dec. 25,070 $1,902 27,199 28,748 26,293 25,492 31,232 


Totals 282,560 305,694 $28,769 $888,481 366,149 $71,027 441,340 








— —Figures on Quarterly Basis—— —— 
Q rter 1922 19293 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Jan. /Mar 96.776 87.609 95.268 94.801 99.216 108.558 128.565 
Apr. /June 127,360 89,493 75.674 104.099 87.109 103.242 108,500 
July /Sept 55,621 838,818 99,498 93,798 89,210 117,573 
Oct. /Dec. 155,067 68.617 92.656 85.789 83.212 80.860 117.597 

Total 282,427 305,507 339,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 128,565 


Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
may be accepted as preliminary. 


Rubber Invoiced to the U. S. 


(Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 








During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 

Week Ended Malaya Ceylon East Indies & Liverpoo! Tota) 
Mar. 30 7,333 923 1,596 45 9,897 
Apr. 6 9,234 1,087 1,975 10 12,256 
Apr. 13 7,061 458 1,935 9,454 
Apr. 20 6,863 740 1,886 112 9,601 
Apr. 27 7,808 1,212 1,723 108 10,851 
May 4 6,578 888 2,374 166 10,001 
May li 6,798 852 1,148 218 9,011 
May 18 8,026 1,011 2,028 126 11,191 
May 25 7,020, 558 2,070 115 9,763 
June 1 6,024 759 2,044 45 8,872 
June 8 6,117 1,102 1,808 68 9,095 
June 15 6,812 983 1,521 99 9,415 
June 22 6,393 802 1,555 132 8,882 
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: Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
; (All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
; t —ON HAND—, ——AFLOAT —, ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
. ; “AND AFLOAT 
End of 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 Figures for Recent Years 
a, Jan, 76,172 110,244 76,842 45,312 41,256 78,596 121,484 151,500 154,938 osee on a. ie cia eae _ 
oan Feb. 91,186 108,955 90,058 42,166 43,316 63,825 183,352 152,271 153,883 | pa tion 7. ok oe oo oe eC 
“4 March 85,740 114,061 100,536 49,600 39,324 56,476 135,840 153,385 157,012 ; , , , , , 439 77,944 
60.15 , Shipments $9,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 
pop April 92,757 118,088 107,659 88,963 $8,986 55,409 181,720 147,069 163,068 mventory® «-- ©1858 TTZ AST 14S 10,456 10,264 = 18,684 
t May 94,563 105,356 97,192 44,181 34,374 55,404 138,74 ,730 2, 
16.58 June 89,250 90,198 47.238 40,001 136,483 130,119 Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
¥ July 98,469 43,242 40,687 42,304 139,056 125,546 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
1929 Aug. 96,148 68,994 40,987 61,875 137,085 120,869 Jan. 4,965 5,858 6,722 4,932 5,894 6,626 10,482 9,949 18,712 
Cents Sept. 97,829 68,851 37,966 48,566 185,793 117,417 Feb. 5,095 6,363 6,912 4,458 5,081 5,282 11,075 11,721 15,495 
ar. 6,276 6,819 7,519 65,701 5,731 6,708 11,888 12,889 16,8651 
arae Oct. 97,458 66,421 42,804 41,571 140,266 108,008 | as 
4.5 Nov. 101,034 61,956 37,076 68,119 138,11 , Apr. 6,299 6,178 7,884 5,701 5,812 7,294 12,122 12,717 16,929 
— Dee. 100,180 66,166 47,988 68,764 148,068 134,930 | May 6,151 6,759 5,657 6,457 12°462 13,024 
yn (Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%.) June 6,202 6,692 6,253 7,117 12,462 12,162 
20.64 July 6,087 6,498 5,978 7,895 11,826 11,157 
aa . ug. 5,752 7,469 6,393 8,403 10,721 10,084 
= Stock of Crude Rubber in London | Sept. 4,822 6,802 5,717 7,145 9,722 9,765 
wares (No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) | Oct. 4,778 7,826 4,799 5,717 9,665 11,520 
—_— Nov. 4,502 6,075 4,306 4,998 10,186 12,579 
at end of : 1921 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 y , , : 
— ST asain . 56,578 67,252 73,498 57,460 27.172 9,994 54,904 oe.sne os. 308 Dec. 4,497 5,605 4,165 4,591 10,264 18,624 
— Feb. 59,439 67,628 70,483 56,732 23,425 10,004 58,8 r , AUT 38 
Mar. .................. 68,918 66,670 68,438 55,647 18,104 18,127 63,055 58,272 28,214 | OMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Apr. 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,773 66,897 oeaas 31,368 | Figures for Recent Years 
—_ May _............... 70,408 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,884 67,169 44,628 1922 1928 1984 1988 a _ 
June .... 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 6,318 23,984 oo agen | Production ..........50.850 60,116 70,706 82,614 76,618 70,823 80,180 
July... 71,065 71,515 49,987 52,073 4,258 27,727 68,717 35, Shipments 49,673 659,072 68,016 $1,004 71,591 72,896 17,127 
Aug. _... 48,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 80,165 64,491 82,084 | Inventory? ....... 7,643 8,425 11,052 11,818 16,200 18,692 16,117 
Sept. .... 12,175 70,977 54,528 44,011 5.453 35,077 68,286 81,440 | , , ’ ‘ , y 1 
| Oct. 69,229 68,536 58,891 1.528 5.086 2.188 a.508 Se-ae7 Figures for Recent Months 
Nov. 70,786 68,548 60.074 $3,593 3,869 44, , : 
Dec. 69,792 72,299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 68,798 19,815 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 
R Jan. 5,337 5,441 6,517 6,016 6,072 7,242 15,585 12,982 15,386 
' At End of ent Weeks | Feb. 5,658 6,895 6,769 5,120 5,481 5,278 16,075 14,650 16,999 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth | Mar. 7,184 6,231 7,466 6,157 5,731 6,737 17,096 15,573 17,750 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
July 1928 | Apr. 7,373 6,661 7,634 6,359 5,702 7,164 17,801 16,688 18,134 
June .... 48,716 42,683 41,185 40,083 $8,611 | May 6,787 7,168 6,140 6,300 18,889 17,702 
July 86,915 35,925 35,238 35,445 | June 6,306 6,958 6,882 7,136 17,858 17,159 
August $4,294 $3,649 32,591 $2,815 
September 31,933 31,477 $2,110 31,884 31,462 | July 5,284 6,674 7,070 8,729 16,004 14,974 
October 29,525 27,370 26,477 24,240 Aug. 6,480 8,843 7,983 9,350 14,664 13,981 
November 22,919 21,494 20,194 18,724 | Sept. 5,651 7,108 6,758 7,154 13,511 13,548 
December 16,855 16,517 17,669 18,821 19,727 
1929 | Oct. 5,065 6,929 5,024 5,662 18,589 15,285 
January ..... 21,953 23,016 23,547 24,423 | Nov. 4,775 5,592 4,728 5,002 13,585 15,748 
February ... 25,389 25,4138 24,757 25,005 77 «| «(Dee 4,969 5,184 4,712 4,858 13,692 16,117 
March . 25,441 25,920 —_ yt 28,0 (*) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 
April . 28,934 30,446 508 3 . 93 _ ation estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
May 31,580 31,127 30,955 30,8 issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
June 31,539 31,635 31,127 30,617 —_——- | in this table. 
— | (3) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
_ Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
“ime (Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Automobile Production 
Pence End of 1927 1928 1929 End of 1927 1928 1929 r— United States—, —— Canada—— 
Jan. 25,440 25,868 29,617 July 22,558 18,663 — Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
— Feb. 26,766 22,867 32,873 Aug. 25,764 18,971 — Cars Cars Total 
—- Mar. 27,844 20,538 29,437 Sept. 25,178 14,898 — | 1922 ....... .&,547,208 2,802,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
— Apr. 24,548 16,946 26,474 Oct. 25,790 12,149 — | 1928 ............ 4,020,255 3,681,728 388,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
tie May 25.183 17.487 30,764 Nov. 28,369 29,188 — | 1924 nn. 8,600,918 3,203,049 397,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 8,786,164 
June 21,898 18,207 — Dec, 25,798 32,895 — | 1986 ............ 4,265,704 3,760,459 505,245 161,889 189,311 22,078 4,427,098 
—_ ‘ = REED 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,488 40,609 4,503,891 
. . 1927 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. July .. 268,474 286,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
: ; “ ug. . $08,807 274,378 34,429 12,526 10,189 2,887 $321,333 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Sept. 260,420 226.440 83,980 11.262 8,681 2581 271.682 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total Balloons Total Balloons | Oct. ............... 219,712 183,041 86,671 7,791 6,286 1,555 227,503 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 78.8 Nov. ............ 184,881 109,742 24,689 6,617 5,178 1,444 140,998 
1924 21,868,311 19.7 1927 19,700,008 79.1 Dee. ........... 188,178 105,784 27,894 3,485 2,277 1,158 186,618 
1925 26,001,664 66.8 1928 24,247,282 81.6 iat cuheienaemy |. epepenies sania 
1928 1929 TOTAL $,3983,887 2,938,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 3,573,313 
July July 2,209,692 85.9 January . 1,835,207 79.4 
August 2,318,898 80.2 February 2,265,024 80.8 1928 
September 2,315,604 176.9 March 2,613,389 80.4 Jan. .......... 225,089 199,082 26,007 8,468 6,705 1,758 282,502 
October 2,114,611 172.2 April ou... 2,729,899 81.8 i, $23,368 290,830 $82,858 12,504 10,815 2.189 885.872 
November 1,218,245 66.4 May 2,574,224 76.5 March ........ 412,825 $71,408 41,417 9,724 7,478 2.246 422.549 
December 1,101,198 74.7 (Gee 
April .......... 409,948 364,877 45,071 24,240 20,546 3,694 484,188 
May wea ' 425,990 $76,798 50,192 $8,942 29,764 4,178 459,982 
. ° une ‘ 439 40,528 28,399 25,341 $3,058 425.366 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline 
| July ......... 390,445 287,988 52,512 25,226 20,122 «= 5,104 418,671 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) | Aug. . 458,429 400,689 57,740 381,245 24,274 6,971 489,674 
MONTHS 1925 1926 1927 1928 - 1929 Sept. 413,722 358,872 54,850 21,193 16,572 4,621 434,915 
—-— January 14,386,000 17,582,000 17,888,000 20,938,000 ,602,000 Oct. es $97,096 839,976 57,120 18,586 18 016 5.520 
<n February 18,310,008 15,814,008 ——— se ree ess | 20v. 256,986 217,256 39,680 11,769 8,154 3618 268,705 
z March 14,890,000 ,802, 464, ,041, 495, ‘ x 
Cents April 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 32,019,000 Dee. ..... £88,185 $06,146 57,901 6,485 6,784 2,691 248,560 
“— May 20,459,000 24,213,000 26,579,000 27,355,000 TOTAL 4.357.884 8.826.618 580.771 
—- June 20,724,000 28,808,000 27,799,000 29,022,000 os — ae a 6S 4,508,944 
— July 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 30,960,000 1929 
a August 22,323,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 33,148,000 Jan. 402,154 350,617 51,5837 21,501 17,164 4,887 423,655 
sana September 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 29,691,000 Feb. 466,084 407.589 58.495 31.287 28486 2'801  497°871 
October 19,826,000 238,973,000 25,497,000 30,610,000 March 584,783 513,266 69,559 40,621 32,883 7,788 625,354 
ea November 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 26,222,000 April 620,656 538,679 $81,977 41,901 34,892 7,509 662,557 
December 17,954,000 _ 21,419,000 _ 28,718,000 _26,644,000 May 603,969 516,055 86,596 31,559 25,129 6,480 685,528 
TOTAL 223,865,000 262,165,000 297,928,000 $27,932,000 June 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
BRITISH MALAYA’ —— DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon’ Burmm wak* Borneo’ Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 89,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 82,930 46,344 67,822 6,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9.065 429,366 
1925 316,825 168,022 168,803 49,566 10,082 6,424 6,377 6,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 617,523 
1926 891,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
1927 371,322 182,845 188,477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5.472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15.633 606.474 
1928 409,43 149,787 59.643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1927: 
Apr 29,041 13,069 15,972 3,349 723 984 452 526 4,666 6,581 10,197 557 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,398 15,491 15,902 8,124 760 786 416 348 5,480 6,629 13,410 586 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June 32,607 14,706 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 539 409 4,818 6,618 9,109 772 889 1,731 46,990 
July 23,947 12,697 11,250 4,018 827 859 544 833 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1.757 1,118 43,699 
Aug $0,371 17,105 13,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4.355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,708 
Sept 29,835 12,095 17,740 4,911 479 645 566 498 3.635 5,957 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,06¢ 
Oct. 29,846 15,801 14,046 5,245 802 721 591 642 8.810 7,765 13,633 776 2.762 989 51,520 
Nov 28,277 19,860 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6.587 14,395 683 2.369 1,627 46.37% 
Dee. $2,186 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,768 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55.101 
1928 : 
Jan 27,789 16,618 11,171 3,830 1,606 842 681 525 4,851 7,988 11,774 1,100 2,273 1,025 47,565 
Feb 28,848 12,911 15,937 4,947 1,081 667 581 536 4,052 6,757 8,630 787 1,612 1,276 46,860 
Mar 27,879 0,508 17,371 3,683 775 645 681 269 3,999 5,825 9,690 700 2,750 1,211 47,499 
Apr. 20,139 9,335 10,804 3,233 789 630 494 258 8,993 5,040 5,499 736 1,014 1,32 33,810 
May 26,483 10,350 16,183 3,091 654 842 494 241 4,943 5,355 10,347 717 2,602 1,135 45,994 
June 22,994 16,168 6,826 3,107 963 926 494 451 5,419 5,863 13,655 725 1,399 960 40,788 
July 30,481 13,383 17,098 5,129 1,043 905 593 366 5,602 7,566 11,594 698 1,264 873 52,731 
Aug 35,674 15,114 20,560 5,720 398 1,227 593 544 5,668 7,438 11,893 712 1,732 450 56,936 
Sept 29,769 11,239 18,5380 4,675 457 938 594 447 4,956 6,536 9,863 969 1,614 494 50,073 
Oct 4, 47¢ > 603 11,873 3,999 864 949 564 457 5,295 7,474 10,124 513 1,399 732 44,243 
Nov 68,135 0,436 57,699 8,005 1,048 772 564 425 4,950 7,902 7,805 943 1,790 623 92,526 
Dec 66,763 11,122 55,641 7,848 1,113 744 565 294 5,120 8,792 10,896 948 2,22 588 94,769 
1929 
Jan 52,546 13,415 39,131 8,301 1,664 873 500° 461 5,640 8,067 11,076 395 2,134 642 78,884* 
Feb 47,926 12,103 35,823 6,943 1,117 955 500° 495 6,572 7,511 10,384 965 2,104 520 73,889° 
Mar 19,448 14,553 34,895 6,713 1,413 758 500* 199 5,515 6,620 10,629 741 2,332 786 71,401* 
Apr 49.816 11,414 38,402 41.676 727 747 500* 306 5,997 6.645 11,321 568 1,950 
May 13.960 593 8.367 1,850 966 500* 453 6,264 6,961 13,437 650 1,922 
{ Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in which on a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 
weight by remilling rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, and 1,459 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in tons in 1928. (°) Caleulated from official import statistics of principal 
1924, 3.618 in 1925, 8.263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927 and 1,437 in 1928, (*) Cey- consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
lon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber exported as latex is Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule rubber. (*) This 
not included such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 tons total includes the third column for British Malaya, “‘“Gross Exports minus 
1924. 6 tons 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. Imports,”’ and all the figures shown for the other territories. *Figure is pro- 
Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports visional; fina! figure will be shown immediately it becomes available. 
from “Other D.E.!I are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 
T . ‘ . . . . . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 
Austra- Seandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abed) Total 
i919 236,977 42,671 17,685 6,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 76 1,002 8,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
1920 248,762 66,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 6,297 6,123 62 1,816 38,840 6,510 2,292 2,008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 16,186 21,920 8,124 21,718 3,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,498 2,648 172 -8,807 1,778 589 567 $96,885 
1928 300,872 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 16,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,650 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,671 8,764 2,846 8,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,816 4,061 32,956 33,987 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,767 2,980 876 3,149 1,156 1,558 516,498 
1926 396,667 84,865 84,240 22,776 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2.498 2.670 4.046 1,299 1.870 618,642 
1927 398,483 60.249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 627,789 
1928 404,496 4,846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,488 15,134 8,430 7,958 2,243 4,418 3,178 3,188 596,696 
1927: 
April 44,627 7,875 2,310 2.393 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 68 230 177 218 65,541 
May 33,736 2,896 2,006 3,380 2,519 1,084 918 887 694 626 -57 835 155 223 49,402 
June $1,270 2,282 2,387 8,632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 683 -17 243 164 183 46,616 
Jaly 36,719 1,116 2,384 2,899 2,104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August $1,001 3,463 2,795 3,119 2,018 1,970 1,274 386 650 604 -68 $12 138 128 47,786 
September 29,801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 172 552 83 451 155 272 49,694 
October 27,671 5,888 3,479 4,202 1,790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 158 3638 49,538 
November 36,123 1,687 3,661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 817 54,570 
December 28,082 309 4,696 3,108 2,302 2,710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 -202 514 268 800 47,028 
1928: 
Jan. $7,120 1,921 1,764 2,485 2,290 1,361 760 755 802 589 52 261 335 876 @60,871 
Feb. 80,926 3,148 2.526 2,984 2,553 1,248 437 783 616 599 98 307 296 297 46,813 
Mar. 36,898 3,179 1,902 3,521 2,989 1,694 763 231 918 816 95 851 497 $98 564,247 
April $5,668 2,280 2,204 2,719 1,988 2,334 1,114 1,820 832 575 280 339 304 159 48,001 
May 28,660 —5,822 3,297 2,944 2,180 2,288 1,090 3,893 655 746 209 485 220 218 41,558 
June 25,148 8.031 3,597 2,968 2,186 2,102 984 4,111 348 743 133 846 251 182 40,063 
July 28,170 1,374 3.518 3,387 2,692 2,026 1,598 724 591 895 395 294 175 384 43,475 
Aug 28,827 48 3,527 .744 2,447 1,868 875 632 707 519 316 359 58 94 43,021 
Sept 86,800 4,199 3,524 3,553 2,812 1,837 1,278 20 603 597 345 877 277 235 56,457 
Oct 41,667 934 3,728 4,386 2,943 3,711 1,049 98 766 696 141 527 250 $18 59,346 
Nov 33.846 $,141 8.278 3,694 2,799 2,150 1,340 689 837 544 $1 337 252 282 46,938 
Dec 40,781 8,438 3,633 2,470 2,618 3,002 1,145 1,378 755 639 148 435 263 200 65,905 
1929: 
Jan. 53,922 11,951 5.645 4,711 3.759 3.776 1,481 956 1,061 749 218 638 179 525 89,571 
Feb. 61,331 5,179 5,001 4,613 2,908 2,727 1.259 689 1,131 627 113 226 115 356 86,275 
Mar 46.391 9.068 4.409 4,586 4.961 2.630 1,515 725 931 316 354 80 409 
Apr 562.447 8,295 3,041 5,351 3,177 2,328 1,407 1,518 750 144 956 
1,437 


May 





a—Including gutta percha. »6—Including balata. c—Re-exverts not de- ports have been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta 
ducted in monthly statistics. d-—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. jj orcha and to reduce to basis of net weight. *United States imports of 


e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. {— : 
Including Norway, Sweden. Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom "Yule are not included in this compilation; such imports amounted to 
and French exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French im- 4.305 tons in 1926; to 5,010 tons in 1927; and to 3,076 in 1928. 
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- Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Goods 
: Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 
Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
' Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
124 25,020,000 186,279,000 (2) $48,615,000 
} 125 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(?) 64,877,000 
126 29,328,000 188,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
5 27 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
J , 28 41,179,000 235,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
‘ 1928: 
anuary 2,177,000 17,682,000 3,431,000 $5,630,000 
i ebruary 2,575,000 19,181,000 3,628,000 5,838,000 
March 2,853,000 22,583,000 3,747,000 6,675,000 
’ April 2,416,000 18,575,000 2,928,000 5,406,000 
} May 2,744,000 21,597,000 3,519,000 6,274,000 
’ ine 2,953,000 18,768,000 3,321,000 6,126,000 
) ily 3,447,000 17,620,000 3,168,000 5,157,000 
gust 4,613,000 21,289,000 3,461,000 6,306,000 
} September 4,966,000 21,451,000 2,725,000 5,393,000 
\ctober 5,914,000 21,932,000 2,297,000 5,837,000 
Jovember 4,173,000 18,686,000 2,649,000 5,201,000 
ecember 2,348,000 15,811,000 2,771,000 6,271,000 
1929: 
January 2,828,000 19,975,000 8,876,000 6,033,000 
ebruary 3,095.00 18.979,.000 2,869,000 6,135,000 
March 7,013,000 
(4) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
j Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 
; Be niatllnmamaa ia = 
United States Imports of 
Guayule Rubber and Related Gums 
(All quantities in Long Tons) 
Guayule Balata Jelutong Gutta Percha 
{ Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,088 8,382 2,213,964 2,900 1,068,698 
d 1920 758 $45,985 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 3,183 1,520,309 
S. 1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,745 351,893 985 333,564 
9 i922 127 57,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 818 281,012 
] 92 1,155 642,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 912 375,167 
r, 1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,166 1,237,100 1,408 463,610 
is 925 8,781 1,803,448 617 674,760 6,749 1,642,581 1,608 629,284 
Ss 926 4,305 2,562,096 854 827,218 7,268 3,127,757 1,445 661,156 
y= 927 56.018 2,674,957 582 447,246 17,785 2,448,657 1,494 728,172 
1928: 8,075 1,755,685 731 430,855 7.552 2,540,059 1,597 777,128 
Jan. 432 242,339 27 24,218 688 183,705 150 86,702 
‘ Feb. 489 281,295 33 $2,165 403 142,621 $12 215,085 
j Mar. 575 365,927 32 26,460 829 388,616 115 57,833 
; Apr. 512 312,131 47 32,924 592 174,970 68 27,627 
May 452 238,414 — — 679 226,064 100 42,762 
June 424 220,081 9 6,799 293 91,152 28 12,874 
July 191 100,342 123 46,747 373 113,295 81 27,844 
Aug. — — 399 165,460 451 126,962 147 60,788 
Sept. —- — 60 38,198 2,028 713,736 126 566,768 
Oct. — 121 59,358 429 129,065 239 94,570 
Nov. — ——- 59 41,119 472 140,116 88 35,409 
— —_— 83 58,311 522 156,154 145 59,911 
1929: 
Jan. _- 46 30,374 484 152,260 138 62,950 
i Feb. -—— —- 82 70,209 823 255,594 40 19,806 
Mar, — — 90 75,444 428 122,026 1 1,140 
Apr. 83 38,241 163 93,240 1,086 315,621 1 1,086 
May 125 57,260 70 67,891 752 212,400 76 24,053 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons—100% Basis) 


f Produc- 
| Year tion 
1919 81,366 
| 1920 86,395 
1921 36,725 
1922 57,884 
1928 74,766 
1927: 
Jan. 16,526 
Feb. 15,860 
Mar. 16,788 
: Apr. 14,483 
f May 16,159 
June 16,652 
1928: 
Jan. 14,862 
Feb. 15,291 
Mar 17,069 
Apr. 15.398 
May 18,945 
June 18,781 
1929: 
Jan. 18,685 


Feb. 18,094 
Mar. 19,984 


Apr. 19,899 
May 20,385 
June 


tons in 1928. 








Consumption 


Tons 

73,535 
75,297 
41,351 
54,458 
69,534 


12,374 
14,424 
18,528 
16,677 
15,754 
15,547 


18,134 
16,808 
18.619 
17 355 
18,201 
16,328 


19,453 
17,846 
18,782 
20,191 
20,858 


% to 
rude Stocks* 
6.3 


Cc 


$8.4 
24.1 
19.3 
22.7 


25.811 


21,941 
20,848 
19.558 
19.283 
18.127 


18,709 


24,394 
23,305 
22,076 
20,680 
19,479 


Year 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


July 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. 
rubber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927 and 9,577 


Consumption 


Produc- 


80,079 76,072 
132,980 137,105 
180,582 164,500 
189,144 178,471 
208,516 200,200 


15,488 138,842 
15,109 15,836 
14,392 14,790 
16,127 17,292 
15,477 14,876 
16,083 18,431 


17,278 17,178 
19,049 15,532 
18,693 16,022 
17,182 16,587 
18,245 16,547 
17,728 12,894 


AAann es 


nee oe 


Bassas & 


eSrarvince Aaneen & 
te 
—— 
7) 
oe 
> 


% to 
tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
22.4 ie 


5.6 18,203 
5.9 23,218 
7.6 24,980 
24,785 


26,599 
25,157 
23,429 


“me Ono 


Exports of reclaimed 
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Adamson Machine Co. 
Akron Equipment Co. 
Albert & Son, L. 
Aluminum Flake Co. 
American Cyanimid Co. 


Anaconda Zinc Oxide Dept. of I. L. R. Co. 


Anderson-Prichard Oil Corp. 


Barrett Co., The 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bridgwater Machine Co. 


Cabot, Inc., Godfrey L. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Carter Bell Manufacturing Co., The 
Chalfin, Inc., Joseph 

Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
Continental Rubber Co, 

Cooper, Wm., & Nephews 


Damascus Manufacturing Corp. 
Dill Manufacturing Co. 

Devan Chemical Corp. 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. IL. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Erie Foundry Co. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 
Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


General Atlas Chemical Co. 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gross, A., & Co. 


Hall Co., The C. P. 
Huber, J. M., Inc. 


India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 
International Pulp Co. 


Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 


Maywald, Fredk. J. 
McNulty, Joseph A. 
Montgomery, W. L., & Co. 
Moore & Munger 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 


Nagle Machine Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Rubber Machinery Co, 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 


Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 


Rand Rubber Co. 

Rare Metal Products Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Royle & Sons, John 

Rubber Regenerating Co. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 


Schrader’s Sons, Inc., A. 

Scott Co., Henry L. 

Smith and Smith 

Southwark Mfg. Co. 

Spadone Machine Co. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 

St. Louis Sulphur and Chemical Co, 


Tasco Asphalt Co. 
Textile Finishing Machine Co., The 
Thomas, V. G., & Co. 


United Clay Mines Corp. 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. 


Weber, Hermann 

West, H. T., Company 

Whittaker Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
Williams, C. K., & Co. 

Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 
Wilson Co., C. T. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 
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| In the lead for more than 40 Y ears 


GUMMI-ZEITUNG 





Trade Journal for the 
RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA, ASBESTOS, 
CELLULOID and Allied Industries 


. , 

itution of he Hubber Industry 
The various papers dealing with the scien- 
tific and technical aspect of rubber manu- 
facture, together with the discussions 
thereon, read before the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry, London, England, ap- >< 
pear exclusively in the Institution’s official 
journal—the SUBSCRIPTION RATES 









Central Organ for the 
Whole German Rubber Goods Industry 


Published Every Friday 




























“TI. R. I. TRANSACTIONS” In United States RM 32 | 
= The Journal is published six times a year, Domestic RM 24 | 
= each issue containing approximately 100 


E pages of papers of vital interest to all in- 
l= terested in the manufacture and cultiva- 
— tion of Rubber, Gutta Percha and Balata. 


Sample copy free | 


WORLD WIDE CIRCULATION 


Price 4s. 6d. per copy, post free. 
£1.7.0. for 6 copies, post free. 
































Main Office of GUMMI-ZEITUNG | 
Berlin SW 19, Krausenstrasse 35/36 


Best Advertising Results for all those desiring to 
make trade connections in Germany in this field. 








Apply fer Specimen Copy te W. F. V. Cox 

Institution of the Rubber Industry 

Faraday House, 10, Charing Cress Read 
LONDON, ENGLAND 














NOE 























“RUBBER AGE 


(of London) 








THE MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
for 


ALL BRANCHES OF THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Circulates Among Raw Rubber Producers, 
Importers, Manufacturers 
and Dealers 


Published on Subscription 10/- per annum 
Ist of each month Single copies 1/3d post free 


OFFICES:—43 ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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